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Congress convened on the 2d day of December. 











The President’s message we have commented on 


in another column, Of the departmental reports 
the two of public interest and importance are 
those of the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Secretary of the Treasury. The Secretary of the 
Treasury has anticipated his report in previous con- 
ferences with the public. Secretary Schurz gives 
concisely a history of what has been done for the 
Indians: agricultural implements and cattle fur- 
nished; Indian labor encouraged and white labor 
discouraged in the Reservations; permission to 
hunt rarely given; supplies distributed discrimin- 
atingly to the honest and industrious; an.1 educa- 
tion steadily promoted. The Indians are beginning 
to awake to the importance of education; fifty 
children selected from the various tribes and sent 
to Hampton Institute for education would have 
been swelled to thousands if the Institute could 
have received them. The Secretary calls for 
prompter and more liberal appropriations; and he 
rightly declares that the problem of civilizing 
these nomadic savages can be achieved only by 
time and patience. 


Apropos of the Indian question, a letter from 
Gen. Marcy, sixteen years in the Indian country, 
1833-1849, is made public, which presents the 
strongest argument we have seen for the proposed 
transfer of the Indians to the War Department. 
He declares that there were no frauds in the In- 
dian service when it was attached to the War De- 


partment, a statement which is not to be accepted | 


with unquestioning credulity; denies that army 
officers want an Indian war, a denial true of 
many but false as to some, to whom anything is 
better than absolute inaction; 
saying that ‘‘no one pretends to question ” that 
the transfer would be a measure of economy, since 
Pres, Seelye has shown that there is occasion very 
gravely to question this assumption; and embodies | 


the only real argument in favor of the transfer in 


this single sentence: ‘‘ But the preponderating 


advantage that would be reached by the transfer ' 








certainly errs in } 


would arise from the attainment of a greater unity 
of purpose, and the doing away with the evils 
and perplexities consequent upon the present dual 
management.” The fact that the military power 
never has been a civilizer in history is not, per- 
haps, conclusive, for that may be which has not 
been. If the transfer is to be made, General 
McCrary’s recommendation must be adopted, and 
a special class of soldier teactiers enlisted. The 
experience in Florida, which Mrs. Stowe narrated 
so fully in our columns some time since and to 
which Gen. Marcy refers, shows that under fa- 
vorable circumstances education can be carried 
on under the supervision of army officers. The 
difficulty is that Western outposts do not afford 
favorable circumstances. 


The one gleam: of light from the South is the 
statement that the Grand Jury of New Orleans 
have entered on an investigation of election 
frauds in that State. But whether this is a 
gleam of light or of darkness we can tell better 
when we see in what spirit the investigation is 
conducted. The Southern people are not all 
ballot stuffers or bull-dozers, by any means; and 
if they will undertake to redeem their own honor 
the North will be more than willing that they 
should. But if the vigor with which South Caro- 
lina OMcluls are vying with each other in sup- 
pressing all investigation is chronic, not sporadic, 
the North will find a way of redeeming the honor 
of the nation. It is reported that Senator Blaine 
will demand a Senatorial inquiry into the facts; 
and that Representative Page, of California, will 
call for a Congregsional re-apportionment of the 
representatives in Congress from the States of 
Mississippi, Louisiana and South Carolina, based 
on the actual voting population of these States. 
Meanwhile the country is waiting to see what 
course the more independent of the Democratic 
leaders take On these issues. If the Northern 
Democracy demands of Sonth Carolina and 
Louisiana equal enforcement of the laws it may 
hold the vantage ground it has gained; if it winks 
at successful fraud and violence the country will 
find a way to put in its place a party blessed with 
aclearer moral vision. It is not impossible that 
the course of Congress in the next three weeks 
will determine the Presidential election in 1880. 











The English government in its campaign against 
Afghanistan will have occasion for all its re- 
sources. At home Mr. Gladstone bas called it to 
account, in a vigorous speech, for violating the 
constitution by declaring war without first con- 
sulting Parliament, which, ‘‘ formerly the grand 
council of the nation, now resembles the Parlia- 
ment of France before the great revolution.” His 
appeal to the English people not to abandon this 
fundamental principle of constitutional liberty 
will not be without an ultimate effect, however 
unheeded in the midst of party passion. The 
charge that his administration estranged the Ameer 
he repels; but how successfully the telegraph 
gives us no means of judging. From Afghanistan 
itself there are vague rumors of disasters; they 
may be contradicted before the week has passed, 
but they confirm the impression of the best in- 
formed that the campaign is not a holiday affair. It 
is certain that Gen. Kauffman has advised his gov- 
ernment that the permanent occupation of the 
Khyber Pass by British troops would threaten the 
southern borders of Turkestan, and probable that 
Russia, in the event of any threatening occupa- 
tion of Afghanistan by Great Britain, would ac- 
tively and openly support the Ameer in his 
resistance. 


A report from Russia states that the great 
river of Central Asia, the Oxus, or, as it is 
locally known, the ‘‘Amou-Darya,” has been 


turned into its old channel, and now falls into 
the Caspian instead of into the Sea of Aral, the 
consummation of a plan unsuccessfully attempt- 
ed by Peter the Great. Of the time when the 
river followed its natural course history is 
silent, but the dam which turned it into the 
Sea of Aral was undoubtedly raised by Khivans 
through fear of invasion from the north, which 
would be greatly facilitated by a water course 
from the Caspian. If the Russians have suc- 
ceeded in restoring this river to its former bed 
they will at certain seasons of the year at least be 
sure of water transportation for troops and sup- 
plies over the most difficult portion of the route 
to Khiva. This news does not abate the uneasi- 
ness with which the Russo-phobists in England 
regard every report of Russian action in Asia. 


The fuller reports which the mails give us of 
Beaconstield’s speech at Guildhall indicate that 
he is beginning to recognize an ebb in the public 
tide; for it was far more moderate in its tone than 
some of its predecessors. The labor difficulties, 
which are in part due to ‘‘rumors of wars” though 
in part to causes much more deeply seated, 
threaten to prove a more dangerous foe to the 
Premier than either the Russian Czar or the 
Afghanistan Ameer. Ten thousand cotton-spin 
ners at Oldham on a strike; a public meeting 
called by the mayor at Barrow-in-Furness to 
relieve the public distress; a threatened strike of 
the nail-makers of Staffordshire; a reduction of 
ten per cent. by one of the great iron corporations; 
an appeal by the hop-growers of Kent for a revival 
of protective duties on foreign productions as a 
measure of retaliation to foreign protective coun- 
tries; a public appeal to the cities of the U. 8. 
and Canada for help for the suffering shareholders 
.in the Glasgow bank; the startling failure of a 
great London firm, with liabilities of over $14,- 
000,000, and assets good for about two shillings to 
to the pound, 7. e. five per cent.,—these are among 
some of the indications which the cable gives dur- 
ing the last week of present and immediately im- 
pending distress and disaster. 


Our Berlin correspondent is not an alarmist; 
and probably no American in Europe is better 
acquainted with the matter of which he writes in 
another column. We have quite as many Com- 
munists in this country now as we can easily take 
care of, and the prospect of a general immigration 
of thousands more is not pleasant. They are, how- 
ever, certainly coming; and we probably cannot 
‘rely, as ‘‘ Berliner” would apparently have us do, 
on the co-operation of foreign governments to pro- 
tect us. Later telegrams enforce his warning and 
discourage his remedy. In Italy the attempted 
assassination of the King has led to many arrests 
and the discovery of International committees, 
whose members are already trying to seek a refuge 
across the Atlantic. In Spain the Council of 
Ministers has announced its purpose to expel all 
foreigners belonging to the International Society ; 
but apparently have no concern whither they go. 
From Berlin forty leading Socialists were driven 
out by the police in one day last week, includivg 
two deputies, and this is but the beginning. ‘* Ber- 
liner’s” proposed remedy of police espionage on 
our own borders is a heroic one, not likely to be 
adopted except under the most imperative neces- 
sity. But the unquestionable facts make the 
problem, What ounce of immediate prevention 
shall be adopted to obviate the necessity of a 
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pound of protracted cure? one that demands 
the attention of our legislators and, inasmuch as 
the people are the legislators in this country, of 
allthe people. We submit ‘Berliner’s” statement 
to the careful and candid consideration of our 
contemporaries, 


The recent sweeping defeat of the Radical party 
in Switzerland seems to have been due toa coalition 
between the Catholics, Conservative Protestants 
and Moderate Liberals. Whemthe Radicals enter- 
ed upon their destructive work several years ago 
Protestants were too well satisfied with the over- 
throw of Ultramontanism to object. But when 
the movement threatened to attack Protestantism 
as well, and put the infidel lecturer into the 
Christian pulpit, Protestants took alarm and 
sought an ally in their former foe. That the 
Catholics should have consented to such an alli- 
ance is significant not only of a desire to regain 
their lost prestige in Switzerland but of a disposi- 
tion to use tolerant and conciliatory means. A 
like policy is foreshadowed in Italy, in a recom- 
mendation of the ‘‘ Unita Cattolica,” one of the 
most influential Ultramontane journals, that 
Catholic electors and candidates shall no longer 
abstain, as they have done for seventeen years, 
from presenting themselves at the polls. This 
advice is probably given in expectation of the 
early adoption of general suffrage in Italy on a 
simple educational basis. It will be an unpre- 
cedented concession to the spirit of the age, if 
the Roman Catholie Chureh in the stronghold of 
Ultramontanism competes with Protestants at the 
polls; and even more extraordinary if it under- 
takes to qualify its members for the suffrage by 
setting up a system of universal education. 


From Halifax to Montreal the journey of the 
Governor-General of Canada and the Princess 
Louise has been a continued ovation. At Mon- 
treal—the metropolis of the Dominion—the re- 
ception was especially flattering from its general 
character and spontaneous heartiness. The cor- 
dial, unaffected manners of the Princess have 
won for her increasing regard, while the Marquis’s 
speeches, of which he has made several, are 
marked by good sense and tact. On Sunday the 
Marquis and his wife attended divine service, in 
the morning at the English cathedral and in the 
afternoon at St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church. 
On Monday they left Montreal for the capital of 
the Dominion, where the same scenes of gayety 
and welcome are to be repeated. Even the most 
democratic American may share in the sentiment 
of the Queen’s sententious message to her daugh- 
ter: 

‘“ WINDSOR CASTLE, Dec. 1. 

“Delighted at reception; say so. THE QUEEN.” 





It is not the function of newspapers to try issues 
of law, or generally to sit as a Court of Appeals 
after they have been tried. The question whether 
Col. J. H. Mapleson has violated the law by em- 
ploying little girls—some of them, it is said, from 
six to eight years of age—in his ballet performances 
at the N. Y. Academy of Music is one to be settled 
after due trial by the Courts. But the law which 
prohibits the employment of children under six 
teen years of age in such exhibitions is as plain as 
it-is beneficent; and it is a healthy sign to see its 
enforcement demanded against the Academy of 
Music. The attempt to open a training school for 
infants in the mysteries of the ballet, *‘ similar to 
the National Training School connected with her 
Majesty’s Theater,” will not be executed without 
something more than a mere protest on the part 
of those who believe that little children have 
rights which grown folks are bound to respect. 
The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren is to be congratulated on its vigor in raising 
this issue, though not, if the facts are correctly 
reported, for the unnecessary indignity which 
accompanied the arrest. The case was one in 
which constructive arrest would have been quite 
sufficient. 


The collision of the ‘‘ Pommerania” with the 
bark ‘‘ Moel Elian” in the British Channel, and 
the sinking of the steamer in twenty minutes after 
the collision, is one of those events which every now 
and then occur to satirize our pride in modern civ- 
ilization. That the loss of life was but eighteen 
seems to have been due to the courage of the 
captain, who remained on board till tbe steamer 
went down, and was picked up after being in the 
water three-quarters of an hour. 





THE PRESIDENTS MESSAGE. 


HE President’s message will excite neither 

rancor nor enthusiasm. It is no banner to 
be riddled by enemies or to rally friends. The 
country waited for a ringing declaration, it listens 
to a voice of courteous persuasion; it asked fora 
trumpet, it receives a flute. One looks in vain 
for a single electric sentence like that of Lincoln’s: 
‘*Government of the people, by the people, for 
the people shall not perish from the earth.” 

In the main the paper is a business-like report 
of the important events of the past year. The 
French Exposition; the Silver Conference; the 
Halifax Award; the reception of a permanent 
legation from China; the pacific prospects on the 
Mexican border; the reduction of the national 
debt; the coaduct to a successful issue of an 
Indian war, are all mentioned. The President 
hopes for a perpetuation of friendly relations 
with China; anticipates early resumption if Con- 
gress will but give the country financial rest; 
asks for larger authority to use the army asa 
posse comitatus in enforcement of the law; calls 
for legislation authorizing what was done for the 
relief of the yellow fever sufferers; urges the 
creation of additional U. 8. Circuit judges to re- 
lieve the business of the U. 8. Courts; advises 
the formation of an Indian cavalry to be used in 
keeping order among the Indians; is non-commit- 
tal on the question whether they should be trans- 
ferred to the War Department, but urges that 
their education and civilization be made pre- 
eminent} calls for legislative protection of public 
timber; and urges the immediate construction 
of an adequate building for the Congressional 
Library. 

But tbe President has indicated the importance 
which he attaches to the Southern question by 
the prominence he has given to it. He treats it, if 
not with vigor, at least with shrewdness. He 
begins with a description of the yellow fever. 
About one hundred thousand cases are believed 
to have occurred; twenty thousand fatal. The 
pecuniary loss is simply inestimable. The Execu- 
tive answered to the call, and trusted to the rati- 
fication of Cougress. Through the War Depart 
ment it issued eighteen hundred tents and $25,000 
in rations. The President asks Congressional ap- 
probation, and recommends legislation ‘tin favor 
of national sanitary administration which shall 
not only control quarantine, but have the sanitary 
supervision of internal commerce in times of epi- 
demics.”” He thus introduces what he has to say con- 
cerning the ‘‘ permanent pacification of the coun- 
try.” He cautiously declares that ‘‘ in the States of 
Louisiana and South Carolina at large, and in 
some particular Congressional districts outside of 
those States, the records of the elections seem to 
compel the conclusion that the rights of the col- 
ored voters have been overridden, and their par- 
ticipation in the elections not permitted to be 
either general or free’; he asserts the unquestion- 
able duty of the executive and judicial depart- 
ments to inqnire into and punish violations of the 
law, and reiterates his purpose, a purpose which 
needs only the emphasis of prompt and vigorous 
action, ‘‘ whatever authority rests with me to this 
end I shall not hesitate to put forth”; he mildly 
appeals to the authorities and the people ‘‘ of the 
States where these wrongs have been perpetrated, 
to give their assistance toward bringing to jusvice 
the offenders and preventing a repetition of the 
crimes,” an appeal which will not probably elicit 
from the South Carolina authorities who are im- 
prisoning U. 8. Marshals, Commissioners and wit- 
nesses, any other response than a sneering smile; 
and finally he asks of this Democratic House of 
Representatives ‘‘ adequate appropriations (to the 
Department of Justice) to enable the Executive 
to enforce the laws,” a moderate request which 
the N. Y. ‘‘ World” of Tuesday counsels the 
House to refuse. 

The President argues cogently though briefly 
that the entire nation is interested in the preser- 
vation of an unintimidated ballot in every State, 
and is sanguine that the power of public opinion 
will finally obtain security and respect for every 
citizen of the U. S. But he does not afford the 
utterance needed to arouse that public opinion. 
The time is opportune not for the expression of a 
placid hope or persuasive appeal, but for the voice 
of an aroused indignation and a resolute will. 
The President might have voiced the demand of 





twenty millions of people for a free ballot; he 
wight thus have used that power of public opinion 
in which he wisely trusts. This he bas failed to do, 
As + State document addressed to a hostile Con- 
gress the President’s message is politic. As an in 
terpretation of the will of the nation it is feeble. 








TWENTY-FIVE USEFUL YEARS. 

r¥ ‘HOSE who have made the matter a study as- 
L sert that crime is more a matter of environ- 
ment than heredity; that is to say, that people 
wore frequently become criminals because of their 
surroundings than from any normal predisposi- 
tion to such a career. If this be so, and if it be 
likewise true that the way to deal with crime is to 
prevent rather than repress it, then the obvious 
course is to remove the individual, who may not 
yet be contaminated, from criminal] associations. 

This, very briefly told, is the mission of the 
Children’s Aid Society. It recognizes the fact 
that there are thousands of children growing up 
in this city, not normally bad, who are neverthe- 
less hastening to a bad end. It recognizes this, 
moreover: that if these children can be only re- 
moved from their perilous surroundings that end 
may be averted and their lives made happy and 
useful. Toward this work of removal its ener- 
gies have now been directed for twenty-five years. 

That the Society’s work has rot been ineffective 
in checking juvenile crime in New York may be 
judged from the fact that the criminal commit- 
ments of boys and girls for vagraney and 
petty larceny have decreased within the quarter 
century of its existence fifty per cent., although 
the population during that period has increased 
fifty per cent. and the aggregate criminal commit- 
ments 250 per cent. While, in 1860, the commit- 
ments for vagrancy were 8,709 boys and girls, in 
1876 there were but 3,620. It is not improbable 
that the difference is represented in part by the 
4,000 whom the Children’s Aid Society that year 
sent out of the city, and who are happy members 
of Western homes. 

That these children—the Society’s wards—are 
waifs, otherwise homeless and unecared for, ap- 
pears from this: that out of 145,000 boys wno were 
in the lodging houses last year only 1,500 had pa- 
rents, 4,000 were half orphans, and 7,500 had 
neither father nor mother. With respect to these 
boys, it must not be supposed either that they 
are ignorant or of alien blood. Out of 12,000 
there were 2,600 who could read, and 7,500 who 
could both read and write; while 8,000 of their 
number boasted of American birth. 

In the paper on another pag2, upon ‘‘ The Rela- 
tion of the Chureh to Crime,” it is claimed that 
society bas three principal means of dealing with 
the problem of crime: punishment, education and 
religion. It is the last two of these means that 
the Children’s Aid Society employs. Having re- 
moved the individual from bis dangerous associa- 
tions it proceeds to cultivate in him what our 
contributor calls ‘‘an enlightened self-interest.” 
It encourages him to be cleanly, industrious, 
thrifty; affords him facilities for saving his pen- 
nies, for acquiring the rudimentary knowledge 
essential to any business life, for becoming, in 
short, a successful, self-respecting man. More 
than this, it looks out for his higher interests, 
surrounds him with wholesome associations, stim- 
ulates his conscience, sets before him a high moral 
standard, and aims to root out whatever germs of 
evil remain in him from his former environment. 

The économy of the work may be demonstrated 
by a few figures. During the past year the so- 
ciety has had the immediate oversight and care 
of 14,000 boys and girls, and a less intimate knowl- 
edge of 17,000 others—attendants upon the even- 
ing schools, industrial schools, seaside home, etc. 
This has been done at an outlay of $175,000; a 
ratio of $12.50 per annum to each scholar, if we 
take into account those in its direct care, or of 
$5.60 to each scholar if we consider the entire 
number reached. 

Now take two other institutions which deal with 
children, the New York Juvenile Asylum, which 
is allowed by the City of New York a yearly ap- 
propriation of $110 for each inmate, and the 
Catholic Protectory, also allowed $110, and with- 
ont any disparagment to the work of these insti- 
tutions the greater relative economy of tlie 


Children’s Aid Society is strikingly apparent. 





It would not be surprising, either, if the Aid So- 
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ciety, from the fact that its methods are preventive 
where the others are repressive, would show an 
equally large balance of material result in its 
favor. 





TO AN INQUIRING FRIEND. 


EAR Sir: As your letter asking me to give 
| ) to you my own personal views respecting the 
teaching of the Bible as to the Second Coming of 
Christ is only one of several similar ones, you will 
excuse the answer being thus publicly given. 

In the discussions on this subject it is generally 
assumed that God can manifest himself only in 
the two ways in which he has already manifested 
himself, Pre-millenarians very generally look to 
see him come ina re-incarnation, clothed in hu- 
man form, limited therefore by the bondage of 
the body; aking, not a peasant; ina palace, not a 
manger; on a throne, not upon across; but still 
in the swaddling clothes of humanity. Post- 
millenarians justly protest against this as be- 
littling; they characterize it as a reversion to a 
Judaic faith, a hope that looks backward. But 
they assume as the only alternative a spiritual 
presence; @ disclosure like that which the un- 
recognized Christ made to the disciples at Emmaus, 
when their hearts burned within them they knew 


not why. It is assumed tbat the manger with its 
holy babe and Pentecost with its rushing wind ex- 
haust the possibilities of divive manifestation. 
This assumption, implied rather than asserted, 
underlying all discussion rather than obtruded 
into it, seems to me gratuitous. 

Prior to the inearnation the most devout and 
spiritually-minded Jew had no conception of the 
strange glory of a Lord who would manifest bis 
divinity by a living paradox—might by weakness, 
glory by shame, joy by inexplicable and unfathom- 
able agony, triumphant life by death. Prior to 
Pentecost the most spiritually-minded of the 
apostles had no conception of the nature of that 
holy Comforter whom their Lord had promised to 
send in his place; only the cross could interpret 
Isaiah; only Pentecost could interpret the pro 
phetic words of Christ to his own in the upper 
chamber. And only the falfillment cau interpret 
the promises of the Gospel that yet weit like buds 
unblown for the hour of fruition. It is impossible 
for me to believe in a re-incarnation, in a man 
king at Jerusalem. This is to go backward, not 
orward with expectation; to look in spring, 
when the blossom falls to the earth, to see it re- 
turn to the naked bough again. It is equally im- 
possible to rest forever content with the spiritual 
inbreathings of an unseen Comforter. I am like 
Ruth: an unseen benefactor drops the great hand- 
fuls of grain in my path; but I long for the time 
when I may lie at his feet, and look into his face, 
and call him my Lord and my Master. God has 
not exhausted the possibilities of his manifested 
glory. As the Old Testament, with its visions and 
dreams and prophetic inspirations, prepared for 
the clearer manifestation of an incarnation; as 
the incarnation with its adumbration of deity in 
a solitary, sorrowful, human life, shut up within 
the narrow confines of three years’ industry and 
an insignificant province, prepared the way for an 
outpouring of the divine Spirit on all flesh; so 
that in turn is preparing for a still clearer and 
more glorious manifestation, yet to come, as un- 
like those of the past as they have been unlike 
each other. In the O'd Testament the world was 
lighted by stars, meteoric stars that flashed across 
the heavens in quick succession; in the New 
Testament it was lighted by the moon, shining 
with steadier but yet with reflected light; in the 
dispensation of the Spirit it is lighted as by early 
dawn, from a sun yet hidden behind the horizon. 
Sunrise is yet to come; and we can as little tell 
what that sunrise is to be as could he foresee the 
golden glory of the day-dawn who had only the 
piophecy of morning twilight as an interpreter. 

Heartily, then, I believe in a manifestation of 
the divine glory in the future which shall as mueh 
transcend any manifestation of the present as 
that of the present transcends that of the past. 
But I am utterly skeptical respecting all detailed 
interpretations, whether of events or of time: the 
rapture of the saints, the first and second judg- 
ments, the transformed earth, the physical re-in- 
carnation, the terrestrial kingdom with its Judean 
capital, do not inspire my hope; they clip its 
Wings, 





As a student, chiefly of the New Testament, 
these truths seem to me clear: 


I. At the time of Christ’s coming the most spir- 
itually-minded Jews believed in and looked for a 
glorious revelation of divine majesty and power 
in a kingdom of God upon the earth. Christ did 
not correct their expectations; on the contrary, 
he confirmed them; declared, again and again, 
that he was like a king going into a far country to 
return again to take possession of his kingdom; 
made this return the theme of one of his last and 
longest discourses; in his trial hour, when put 
upon oath, reasserted that coming in the most 
solemn manner; and left the expectation of it as a 
legacy to his disciples. While isolated phrases as 
reported in the Evangelists might, if taken alone, 
produce the impression that he anticipated a 
speedy return, his whole instructions taken to- 
gether produce the reverse impression. Especially 
in his great discourse on this subject in the 24th 
and 25th chapters of Matthew, he teaches clearly 
that a long period of trial, apostasy and Christian 
labor must first intervene. To interpret these 
prophecies of his Second Coming as fulfilled 
either by the destruction of Jerusalem or by the 
descent of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost is to 
wrast plain langnage from its plain meaning. I 
must either belKeve that there is yet to be a new 
disclosure of divine glory in Christ Jesus or that he 
was himself either mistaken or misreported. And 
that alternative presents no difficulty. I believe 
Him. 

II. The disciples clearly understood him to 
foretell something more than either the destruc. 
tion of Jerusalem or the descent of the Holy 
Spirit. They lived in constant expectation of the 
glorious appearing of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
They believed that it might come at any time; in 
this they were right. Some of the early church 
evidently believed that it certainly would come in 
their own time. In this they were wrong. Every 
attempt to fix a time for the coming, whether in 
the apostolic age or since, has been an attempt to 
be wise above what is written, with the usual 
result of such attempts. 

III. The Second Coming is for a purpose. It is 
part of the great redemptive work of God. It is 
not a mere display for the purpose of display; it 
will consummate the work which the Old Testa- 
mént law began, which the New Testament grace 
is carrying on, but which the Final Testament 
glory can alone perfect. This js not to say that 
the Gospel is a failure. Is spring a failure be- 
cause it is a prophecy of summer? Is summer a 
fuilure because it comes to its glory only in the 
ripeness of autumn? 

When this is to be, how this is to be, I know 
not and I care not to know. No telescope can 
disclose the stars that lie below the horizon; we 
must wait till the revolving years bring them 
within our sight. And I am content to wait; 
nay! rejoice to wait. The descriptive language of 
prophecy, whether of the Old or the New Testa- 
ment, is the language of poetry. The sound of a 
trumpet, the clouds of glory, the holy angels, the 
rising from the graves, the falling of stars like un- 
timely figs, the rolling together of the heavens 
like a scroll—to translate this into literal prose is 
to use the philosopher’s stone to transmute gold 
into a baser metal. As a child that waits for his 
father to bring him to the new home, I wait, ex- 
ultant in wy hope, because the home is unknown. 
As Columbus, the church sails over a waste of 
waters toward an Eldorado, neither knowing what 
it is to be nor when she shall reach it. 

Does this seem vague? ‘‘ Hope that is seen is 
not hope: for what a man seeth why doth he yet 
hope for? But if we hope for that we see not, 
then do we with patience wait for it.” L. A. 


A WortTHY WorK.—The Working Women’s 
Protective Union, whose annual meeting was re- 
ceutly held in New York City, is one of the many 
unobtrusive charities in this city which quietly 
do an immense amount of good, almost as it 
seems by stealth. It is fifteen years since the so- 
ciety began its good work, that of providing 
situations for women by bringing together the 
employer and employed, and also of providing 
gratuitous legal services for women defrauded by 
employers of their salaries. That this last, to the 
shame of the community, is of common occur- 
rence the statistics of the society show; for 





within the last year no less an amount than 
$21,000 has been recovered for 6,500 women and 
that without any expense to the claimants, who 
range from the servant to the teacher. Any 
and all women who have been cheated out ,of 
hard-earned money can here find those both will- 
ing and able to help them, and whoever reflects 
on the distress which the loss of that $21,000 
would have caused to the claimants will not hesi- 
tate to]wish the society all success. During its 
existence the society has provided one hundred 
thousand women with work; which fact shows 
how many thousands of women there are in this 
vast city who are bread winners, for of course the 
Working Women’s Protective Union is the means 
by which only a fraetion of the body of women 
workers find employment. 





NOTES. 


—‘‘ The Christian Union,” says one eminent leader of the 
religious thought in New England, in a private letter to 
us, *‘contains in every number some articles which one 
cannot afford to leave unread, however busy he may be.” 
The present number certainly contains several such. 
Whatever our readers may think on the subject of popular 
amusements they cannot afford to be oblivious of Mr. P. T. 
Barnum’s plea for them, nor will they deny that he puts 
his case with moderation and vigor. Everyone who loves 
his country or recognizes the dangers in Communism will 
be thankful for the warning which “ Berliner’ gives in 
his remarkable letter, whether he agrees with the proposed 
remedy for the threatened danger or not; concerning it we 
have spoken in another column. Mr. Austin Abbott's 
article presents the substance of a thoughtful essay re- 
cently read by him before the Congregational Association 
of this State. Its testimony to the importance of the idea 
of retributive justice as an element of social safety will 
have weight with some readers who would pay less regard 
to it if it came from a theologian; while his analysis of the 
duties which the Church owes to society in the solution of 
the problem presented by crime is worthy the careful 
study of all religious teachers whether in or out of the 
pulpit. Dr. Aikman gives a sort of dessert after the 
Thanksgiving dinner which is certainly not the least 
attractive part of the repast. On a page devoted 
to correspondents our readers will find some suggestive 
articles, some of which have been waiting several weeks 
for an opportunity to get in; and several equally good 
ones are crowded over. 


—Miss Sarah H. Leggett has undertaken on a small 
scale what Mr. Hilton abandoned -on a large one: the 
establishment of a Workingwomen’s Home in New York 
city. She advises us that her first Home has been sucha 
success thrt she is going to give a concert at Steinway 
Hall next week to raise funds to enlarge the Home by the 
addition of another house, Mr. Steinway giving the Hall 
forthe purpose. The price of board is $4 a week; and she 
says the institution pays its expenses, including rent, at 
that rate. 

—The Christian Union leaves the ‘Orange Journal” to 
settle accounts with the ‘‘ Index,”’ until lately the recog- 
nized organ of the Liberal League, which thus character- 
izes the recent movements which the Christian Union has 
vigorously denounced: 

“Is it not true that the venders of really obscene 
literature desire the repeal of the postal law of 1873? Is it 
not true that the majority of the Syracuse Congress unmis- 
takably announced to the public, by the election of a new 
Board of Directors unanimously in favor of the repeal of 
that law, that they desire the same thing? Is it not true that 
the National Liberal League has thus put itself at the head of 
the vilest class of criminals in the community, and made 
itself the public mouthpiece of their hearts’ desire? Is it 
not true that, in working for the repeal of that law, the 
members of the League, however opposed they may wish 
and think themselves to be to the circulation Of obscene 
literature, are yet practically engaged in breaking down the 
law which the circulators of that literature know to be the 
most formidable obstacle of their trade? To these ques- 
tions we see not how any thinking man can give a negative 
answer.” 

Nor do we. 

—The Christian Union agrees with the ‘Christian 
Leader” in thinking that Mr. Hathaway in his recent let- 
ter in these columns from Cincinnati attributed overmuch 
influence to Moncure D. Conway. Such a state of things 
as he describes is the natural outcome of that inverte- 
brate philosophy which passes current for religion in cer- 
tain quarters, but no one man is very influential in 
producing it, except as he is the representative of many 
others. The sad state of things in Cincinnati as he de- 
scribed it is the fruit of a tendency of modern life, not of 
any one man’s teaching. 

—Mr. George Henry Lewes, whose decease occurred in 
London on Sunday, though most widely known in this 
country as the husband of George Eliot had yet in Europe 
a distinguished literary reputation of hisown. The work 
by which he is best known is his ‘ Life and Works of 
Goethe ;’’ though besides this he was the author of ‘“‘ Bio- 
graphical History of Philosophy from Thales to Compte,” 
a volume on ‘“ Compte’s Philosophy of the Sciences,” and 
various other scientific and erudite works, besides poems, 
novels, and voluminous essays. In belief Mr. Lewes was a 
positivist, and his noted work, ‘‘The Foundations of a 
Creed,’’ is written from that point of view. His specula- 
tive tendencies have, it is thought, largely influenced the 
later novels of his wife. 
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POPULAR AMUSEMENTS. 
By P. T. BARNUM. 


HAVE read with interest the two articles of 

- your correspondent, the Rev. Samuel Scoville, 
on ‘‘ The Christian View of Popular Amusements.” 
It is gratifymg to know that a question of such 
vital importance is not considered unworthy the 
notice of the clergy. No person conversant with 
human nature will deny that it requires rest 
and relaxation; and that one of the best means 
to that end is healthy legitimate amusement. 
Laughter is by no means the sin that it was ac- 
counted by our Puritan fathers. Let ‘‘nature 
caper a little,” and it will be all the better for the 
harmless pastime. It will go to work with re- 
newei energy and accomplish greater results. 
‘* All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” 
While I have no fault to find with the four propo- 
sitions of the first article, but on the contrary 
admire the able defense of Christian liberty ad- 
vanced by the writer, I nevertheless cannot, with 
a managerial experience of nearly half a century, 
endorse the second article. 

I happen to be a showman. Circumstances in 
my early life threw me into that position. Prob- 
ably if 1 had been a clergyman, a doctor, or a 
lawyer I should have exercised energy and dili- 
gence in my profession, but I honestly believe I 
should not bave labored any more earnestly or 
conscientiously to make the world better than I 
have done as a caterer for the public recreation. 
It has ever been my aim to exalt the character of 
popular amusements. I have invariably sought 
not to cater to depraved taste but to cultivate the 
publie love of what is pure and refined, being care- 
ful to sandwich in, on all proper occasions, suffi- 
cient humor to inspire hilarity and cheerfulness. 
Any exhibition or performance partaking of vul- 
garity, profanity, or which could even remotely 
be considered morally objectionable, I have vigor- 
ously excluded. 

The enticements of gaming or the bar have 
never drawn any of the public to my museums, 
menageries or other exhibitions, and certainly the 
recognized moral tone which pervades all the 
branches of my ‘‘Greatest Show on Earth” has 
not reduced the number of my patrons, and yet, 
if the Rev. Mr. Scoville’s statement was literally 
correct, that ‘‘it is the objectionable features which 
make the amusement popular,” my many enter- 
prises for public gratification would have failed. 
While I admit that there are persons who seem to 
prefer what is vulgar to that which is refined and 
elevating (a morbid taste frequently caused by 
being denied rational amusements in childhood), 
I know from a watchful experience of half a cen- 
tury that the great masses are not lured to 
popular amusements on account of the objection- 
able features which may more or less characterize 
them. It is a libel on the great public conscience 
to assert such a thing. I have never known, in 
all my public life as a showman, an Amcican 
audience applaud an infamous deed enacted on 
the stage; while, on the other hand, that which 
has appealed to human sympathy, unselfishness 
and heroic action has always evoked a ready and 
enthusiastic response. 

I have no doubt that the practical indifference 
of the Christian church has done much to lower 
the standard of public amusements. Had the 
cburch in earlier days wisely made use of the 
means within its power of affording the people 
innocent, instructive and profitable recreation in- 
stead of insisting upon the relinquishment of 
almost every amusement, popular entertainments 
would more certainly be exercising their legitimate 
functions to-day not only in affording necessary 
recreation but in being powerful agencies of re- 
form. That indifference should no longer exist in 
a Christian community. 

I agree with Mr. Scoville that amusement is not 
the great aim of life, but it gives zest to life, and 
makes a grand improvement in human character 
as far as it substitutes cheerfulness for moroseness. 
A surfeit of ‘‘sugar plums incentives to virtue 
and Christian living” may be injurious, yet pure 
sugar plums are good in their place, and it isa 
pity that some people don’t eat more of them. A 
man ean, in a consecrated spirit, labor for the 
salvation of the race by elevating the tone of 
public amusements. The amusements, as has 


been said of the ‘‘songs” of a nation, are power- 





ful in forming character. Morose Christianity 
may stifle but it cannot kill the natural love of 
cheerfulness. Asceticism cannot make so many 
noble-minded men and women nor form so many 
generous hearts as a cheerful religious liberty 
which allows a reasonable enjoyment of all the 
good things of life, always teaching that nothing 
is truly ‘‘good” which is not truly pure, and that 
it is our duty, like the bee, to extract the honey 
and reject the poison. Mankind cannot be easily 
scolded, frowned or starved into the path of 
Christian duty. Hypocrites can be made, and 
tithe of ‘‘ mint and anise and cummin” extorted 
by stifling the cheerfulness in human nature, but 
those whose minds are fed only on gall and worm- 
wood will be apt to ‘‘omit the weightier matters 
of the law, judgment, mercy and faith,” and be- 
come dwarfed into spiritual pigmies. 

As a director of ‘‘ Popular Amusements” I, for 
one, am not laboring entirely for pecuniary profit. 
When it is evident that the public, old and young, 
are not made wiser, better and happier by the 
recreation which I provide for them wy efforts in 
that direction will cease. Until then I respect- 
fully protest against having wy calling stigma- 
tized, and its effects condemned by any pharisaic 
or honestly mistaken critic. 








THE RELATION OF THE CHURCH TO 
CRIME. 


By Austin ABBOTT. 


ong has three principal means of dealing 
with the problem of crime: punishment, 
education and religion. Each of these is chiefly 
represented in the work by a vast organization or 
congeries of organizations adapted to the purpose. 
Punishment is represented and administered by 
the courts of justice; education by the Public 
School system and kindred institutions, and re- 
ligion by the church. Other important agencies 
codperate, but these are the chief. Each of these 
deals with the subject at a different point and in 
a different way. Punishment seeks to repress 
crime by physical means. Education seeks to 
prevent it by creating an enlightened sel f-intorost. 
Religion seeks to eradicate it by the regeneration 
of character. 

Crime is sin doing external mischief; it is the 
sin of one man in collision with the welfare of 
others. Sin may be compared to a_ bramble 
which society allows-to grow unmolested on pri- 
vate premises; but those branches which over- 
bang the path and tear the passer-by are crimes. 
Punishment proposes to cut off the offending 
branches; education proposes to train them out 
of the way of this mischief; religion proposes to 
uproot the stock. Crime thus considered is seen 
to be part of a larger subject; and the primary 
and direct relation of the church to crime is 
through its larger relation to human character 
which is the source of crime. 

If this view is correct, then the direct way for 
the preacher to influence his hearers against crime 
is by aiming at the source of it. The religious 
cure for crime is at the third remove from the 
offense itself. The first remove is the occasion or 
temptation; the second is the source or defect in 
character in which the crime originated; the third 
is the remedy, or the quality in a right-minded 
man which would supply or counteract that de- 
fect. The efficient way to resist the progress of 
crime, therefore, is nut by preaching about crime 
itself. We must inquire for the occasions or 
temptations in order to discover the source; we 
must then consider the source or defect of char- 
acter in order to perceive what added moral 
quality would prevent from yielding to such a 
temptation. When that is perceived the remedy is 
known; and it is the peculiar art of the preacher 
so to understand and apply the Gospel as to give 
that remedy. 

If, for instance, we consider the embezzlements 
and fraudulent breaches of trust recently com- 
mitted by men of religious professions we shall 
probably find that preaching against the love of 
money will have very little influence in putting 
an end to such offenses. So far as the details of 
these cases are known nearly if not quite all of 
them are found to be fairly illustrated by a case 
I will put: not one of those which has been made 
public, but in its nature characteristic of them all. 
A man supposed to be of fair business character 


comes into a moneyed institution and arranges 
with the president to have a loan of a consider- 
able sum on the security of coupon bonds. The 
president refers him to the secretary or cashier, 
who will take his bonds and note and give him a 
check. The borrower has already taken care to 
make the acquaintance of the secretary, and has 
shown him some social favors. The secretary 
chats with his friend, takes his note, hands him a 
check, and asks for the bonds. His friend says 
he will send them around, he is on his way to his 
office now. The secretary hesitates—yields—and 
the check is gone. He indorses an envelope with 
a memorandum of the note it contains and the 
bonds that he thinks it is going to contain, and 
puts it among the securities. The bonds do not 
come. Excuses come instead, and with ex- 
cuses more favors; before he knows it the 
weak man is hopelessly entangled. The firmness 
he lacked at the first when he was free he cannot 
command afterward when he is implicated. 
When the time for examination of his securities 
comes, he borrows bonds to put into the envelope 
for the day. When he takes them out the next 
day to return them to their owner, he becomes in 
his own conscience a thief. He tries to retrieve 
himself by speculating in stocks, and embezzles 
money for this purpose. His fall is complete. It 
is only the aggravations and the disclosure which 
remain to follow. The temptations in such a case 
consist in the good-natured desire to please, and 
in the fear of being discovered in a mistake and 
breach of duty; the seurce or defect in character 
consists in the moral weakness which gratifies a 
friend at the expense of duty, and which uses 
deceit to conceal a mistake. The quality in a 
rightminded man which would counteract those 
defects are courage and force, and a sterner sense 
of duty, a more vigorous Conscience; more con- 
fidence in the authority and success of truth. 
Such men fall, not under the pressure of passions 
which ought to be restrained, but for lack of 
moral force to assert themselves; and the prevent- 
ive for such crimes is to be sought in awakening 
the power and courage which the Gospel is in- 
tended to inspire. 

But while religion and the churen have thus cach 
an individual work to do in meeting the defects 
in character which lead to crime, they also have a 
‘work to do in developing such a sense of justice 
in the community as will impel to certain, sure 
and adequate punishment of crime when it is 
committed. 

Jurists are now in controversy as to the nature 
and ground of the power of the State to punish 
crime. Three main theories, urged by different 
schools of opiuion, are: 

1. The absolute theory; viz., that the only 
ground on which the State has any right to inflict 
punishment is that the criminal deserves it. 

2. The eorrectional theory; or that he should 
be punished for the purpose of correcting the 
criminal disposition—in other words, for the pur- 
pose of reforming him. 

3. The preventive theory; or that the true ob- 
ject of punishment is to deter others from com- 
mitting similar injuries on society. 

In the great discussion on this subject which 
has been going on since the days of Beccaria—one 
of those wonderful debates of modern times be- 
tween men of like interests in different nations, in 
which a life work is an argument, a volume is a 
voice, and the debater contributes his view, and 
dies, and is answered in another generation by 
one whom he never saw; a debate carried on 
steadily, in its own tone, amid all the din and 
confusion with which war and political changes 
and material interests fill the world—in this de- 
bate, which has now been prolonged for a century, 
the present tendency of opinion is very strongly 
toward a return to the absolute theory; that is to 
say, men, after a period in which they doubted 
whether there was any such thing as intrinsic, 
absolute justice, and sought to mould the admin- 
istration of punishment on a theory of expediency, 
have found the inadequacy of that method, and 
are again accepting more widely what we may call 
the doctrine of conscience in jurisprudence. 

This is a revival of justice. 

I wish very briefly to indicate the relation of 
religion to this point. 

If, turning from the abstract question to the 





existing state of society, we inquire not what 
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ought to be the grounds of punishment, but what 
in fact are the motives in men’s minds that lead 
them to write under the forms of law for the pur- 
pose of inflicting punishment, we shall probably 
agree that all these three motives combine, and 
with them a fourth; viz., retaliation, or the pas- 
sion for revenge. In point of fact the bringing of 
a criminal to justice is the consequence of a 
prevalence of each of these motives in different 
minds. Providence, wiser than philosophers, en- 
lists some men in co-operation by their desire to 
prevent similar offenses, others by their wish to 
correct the offender, and others still by their 
sense of his deserts; and so powerful is the divine 
necessity of retribution that in a rude state of so- 
ciety, where these intelligent and just motives are 
deficient, the disposition of retaliation asserts 
itself, and revenge does the work. 

The social volition which punishes a culprit, we 
thus see, is moved not by a single motive but by 
three or four different ones. 

Adequate examination as to which of these mo- 
tives is in fact most prevalent among the intelli- 
gent citizens in our own community who take 
part or influence in the administration of justice 
would probably show that it is the preventive the- 
ory; that is to say, as a matter of fact the instinct 
of justice is not now strong enuugh with ns to 
punish criminals, but we have at present to rely 
chiefly on the self-interest of the community seek- 
ing to protect itself against repetitions of crime. 

Still it is obvious that the wholesome morality 
of punishment, its effectiveness in extirpating 
crime, as well as its own intrinsic right, must de- 
pend on its justice; that is, it must be measured, 
not by the lawgiver’s idea of what will suffice to 
protect the State, but by the intrinsic desert of 
the wrong doer. 

Whatever may be the language of the law, ju- 
ries are disposed to convict or acquit according 
to the dictate of their own moral sense, and we 
are all familiar with the tendency of the present 
time toward acquittal or disagreement when the 
fact of violation of law is clear but the jury, or 
some of them, doubt whether the prisoner really 
deserves to suffer the penalty which the law pre- 
scribes. 

Now, it is only religion that can make clear to 
men’s consciences the intrinsic desert of wrong- 
doing; and this must be done chiefly, if not only, 
by religious teachers. The church ought to seek 
to make plain and clear that crime is ‘* moral evil 
committed in disobedience to rightful commands,” 
that there is such a thing as just authority in the 
law; and that ‘‘ according to a propriety which 
commends itself to the moral nature it is fit and 
right that the wrong-doer should incur physical 
evil or mental suffering, or shame, or both.” If 
the system of punishment is not to degenerate 
into a mere matter of political self-interest, relig- 
ion must furnish the measure and sanction of 
justice in the penal laws. The so-called humani- 
tarian or utilitarian views which have been so 
much advocated from the days of Beccaria and 
Bentham have had their trial, and while they have 
aided in removing the barbarities and abuses of 
unjust and unequal punishment, they have proved 
ineffectual for the repression of crime. Society 
now hungers for stronger food. We need and we 
are ready for a new infusion of the stern and no- 
ble principle of retributive justice as the source 
and measure of authority in penal law. 








THE OLD HOME AFTER THANKS- 
GIVING. 
By THE Rev. WILLIAM AIKMAN, D.D. 
rT\HANKSGIVING times have come and gone. 
There have been family gatherings all over 

the land. Parents and children have mingled 
their joys, brothers and sisters have renewed the 
associations of bygone days and have gone back 
to their own homes or staying places—many a 
son and daughter has only a staying place in lieu 
of the old home—and now the homestead has 
settled back into its former calm and shadow, the 
hall and the stairease echo no more to the rapid 
tread of young feet, the laugh of ‘‘ the children” 
—they were called ‘‘the children,” though they 
are bearded men and women who took their own 
little ones by the hand—the whistle and the song 
are hushed, the broad-shouldered and the lithe 
forms are gone. 

Even if death has not broken of late the circle, 





and no great sorrow has brooded over it, still 
these gatherings have in them a tone of sadness. 
To father and mother they bring up the long past 
—though it does not seem long—when the little 
boys and little girls were home and needed no 
Thanksgiving or Christmas to bring them back; 
when the home circle was complete. The con- 
trast is sometimes very bitter now. Father and 
mother miss the good-night kiss, and wish that 
they could go up and *‘ tuck the children” in as 
they nestle laughing in their beds; they miss 
drowsy replies to their morning call; they would 
like the boys to come to have their neck-ties put 
in order and the girls to have their curls arranged ; 
it would be good if they could only send the boys 
to black their shoes or the girls to get a forgotten 
handkerchief before they went off to school; they 
would be glad to send them back to their rooms 
to take off the torn dress or the pants whose knees 
had given out, but which had not been noticed 
the night before. But that can never be again. 
The boys and the girls are gone forever. 
times father and mother talk of it till they find 
their hearts grow sore and they think it best not 
to make each other sad; and then, while perhaps 
neither knows it of the other, they lie side by side 
—with no crib in which sleeps a little one near— 
and hot tears roll upon the pillow, till God’s 
blessed sleep hides the present and the past in its 
deep oblivion. Ah! the children are sometimes 
homesick as they remember the old home and its 
blessedness, but there are hearts that are sadder 
that have not gone out from it. 


Some- 


It will be well for the children to remember this 
as they are away. ‘‘ Thanksgiving” brought them 
home, and the renewal of the home life was like 
entering heaven; they went away with swelling 
hearts and dimmed eyes, but the rush and work 
have crowded out and pushed aside—and it is 
well—the sorrow of parting. But they must not 
forget that they left behind them two that do not 
feel the stimulus of the world, and whose thoughts 
are more apt to dwell on the past than on the 
present. There in the old bcme are two that talk 
very often through the day and far into the night 
over the absent. The pet names are used just as 
they were years and years ago, and often they 
sound tremulously—and that not because age or 
weakness makes the voice falter—and deep-toned 
prayers follow with unutterable longings. 

Children away often forget this. They do not 
feel it necessary to be holding communication 
often with the old folks at home. So while 
Thanksgiving is fresh upon them I will whisper in 
their ear that there is occasion for thoughtfulness 
and care just at this spot. 

Some of them do not come home often as they 
might. It might cost a little to break away from 
business and ‘‘run home” for a few hours, but 
the loss would not be serious and need not be felt. 
Mother’s and father’s kiss, the boy name sounded 
as it was twenty or thirty years ago, would be 
worth a long journey to feel and hear. The looks 
of love, the grasp of the hand, the hug of the 
olden time would be good to receive. It would 
be a thing of joy for you to see smiles and hear 
words of delight from lips that have kissed yours 
a thousand times when you did not know and 
were too little to care about it. 


Some of the children do not write home often 
enough. To write a letter would engross only a 
half hour or so of time, but it would fill days with 
gladness in the home where father and mother 
are. They sometimes wonder that a letter does 
not come. I have known father and mother wait 
through weary months and years while a long 
absent Son sent no word to cheer their loneliness 
or still their forebodings. And I have known 
that son come home penniless and worn to be 
taken in again. The sons and the daughters who 
read this will not do that; they will not permit 
the years to go by without sending a letter home, 
but they may allow weeks and months to pass 
(and pass all unconsciously) before they write. 
So it is that I ask them to remember, with all the 
loving and tender associations that come with the 
close of the year—and have come with thanksgiv- 
ing about them—that a little talk, even though it 
be on paper, and only a few loving words, will 
make gladuess and bring a return that money and 
checks cannot measure. Let visits, and if not 
they, at least letters, make Thanksgivings in the 
old home all along the year. 





MY RECOMPENSE. 
By H. L. P. 
\ 7 HY must I grow old and die 
While all in earth and sea and sky 

Remains forever new and young ? 
Down where my youthful footsteps strolled 
The harebell blossoms as of old, 

The robins sing the songs they sung; 





Brooks, ever on their winding way, 
Laugh with the children of to-day 
As once they laughed and played with me: 
The clouds, coquetting with the sun, 
Still into shapes fantastic run, 
Like scenes in old mythology ; 


The ocean ne’er forgets its wail, 
The storm to scatter down its hail, 

The sun its beams of light and fire: 
The mountains, under crowns of snow, 
Send down the law to vales below, 

And never from their thrones retire. 


Allin earth and air and sea 
Laugh at my infirmity: 

Jeer at me for growing old, 
Jeer me as they pass along, 
With their music and their song, 

Into ages yet untold. 


But when earth forgets to roll, 
Then sktall answer back my soul 
From beneath life’s shading tree : 
“ Through the portal of the grave 
Hastened I my life to save 
From the doom that compassed thee,” 








A MORAL QUARANTINE. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. } 

NEW pestilence threatens the United States, 
dk more virulenc than the fever which has 
desolated the South. The fever was terribly de- 
structive of life, and in some places threatened 
the prosperity and even the existence of commu- 
nities. But time will repair its ravages and soothe 
the sorrows it has left in its track, The new 
plague, however, once allowed to gain headway, 
would seize upon the vitals of the body politic, 
would destroy the constitution of society itself, 
and leave no hope of restoration. 

When, during the war, it was surmised that rags 
infected with pestilence had been sent from Char- 
leston to New York for the purpose of spreading 
plague at the North the whole North cried out 
with horror at such a barbarous mode of warfare, 
and the South was forward to repudiate a sugges- 
tion so fiendish. But it is now deliberately pro- 
posed to ship to America thousands of men whom 
Germany can no longer endure; men whose pesti- 
lential doctrines threaten destruction to the fa- 
mily, to property, to home, to society itself; men, 
themselves the pests of the community, who are 
infecting their comrades, and especially the 
young, with the fever of license and destruction, 
with hatred of law and right, of God and man! 
These outcasts of European society, these cast-off 
rags all steeped with infection, are to be dumped 
in cargoes upon the shores of the United States to 
spread their poison over the whole land. I warn 
my countrymen of the danger and beg them be- 
times to apply the remedy. What the remedy is 
it is easy to see; and Congress is empowered by 
the Constitution to apply it. We enforce a quar- 
antine against contagious diseases, we prohibit 
the importation of cattle suspected of the plague, 
we refuse the landing upon our shores of criminals 
emptied from foreign jails; let us now set up a 
moral quarantine against German Socialists. The 
right of the Government to do this is distinctly 
recognized in the ninth section of the first Article 
of the Constitutiom, ‘‘ The migration or importa- 
tion of such persons as any of the States now ex- 
isting shall think proper to admit shall not be 
prohibited by any Congress prior to the year 1808,” 
This was intended to cover for twenty years the 
African slave-trade, without verbally recognizing 
the traffic. Now, by restraining Congress for a 
fixed term of years from prohibiting the migration 
or importation of any class of foreigners, the 
Constitution clearly recognized the right of pro- 
hibiting immigration as vested in Congress, and 
allowed the exercise of that right after 1808. In 
that year Congress did put forth that right by 
prohibiting the further introduction into the 
country of persons intended to be used as slaves. 
Of course the same power which prohibited the 
migration of stolen Africans can prohibit the 
migration of run-away Germans or proscribed 
Irishmen. The voluntariness or involuntariness 
of the migration, its cause or its purpose, has 
nothing to do with the right of Congress to pro- 
hibit it. The reasons for prohibiting the immi- 
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gration of any class of foreigners lie solely in the 
judgment of Congress itself. 

Now, in this case the reasons are most forcible 
and urgent. First of all, the interests of labor 
in America demand that some restraint shall be 
put upon immigration. Years ago, when the de- 
lusion of an ever-accelerating prosperity led to 
the formation of societies for the encouragement 
of immigration, and agencies were established in 
Europe, and books and every means were dis- 
tributed to stimulate ‘* the immigration or impor- 
tation of such persons” as many of the Western 
States ‘‘thought proper to admit,” I was so un- 
popular and so unphilanthropie (?) as to protest 
against the whole scheme, and to insist that im- 
migration should be left to the natural, healthy 
influence of trade laws without adventitious bribes 
or helps. Already before the war it seemed to 
ine that we were stimulating immigration beyond 
our national power of absorption, and thereby 
deceiving foreigners, wronging our native work- 
men, and precipitating upon ourselves the evils 
of the Old World. The painful experiences of 
the past five years have verified these forebodings. 
When the pinch came it proved that we had more 
workmen than work, more land in farms than 
markets for produce, more of everybody and every- 
thing than we were able to provide for and sus- 
tain. We do not need a million more laborers to 
be brought into the country. There is nothing 
for them to do. Workmen will increase fast 
enough by natural laws when the demand for 
production and the opportunities for labor shall 
increase under normal conditions of trade. 

Next, the safety of the commonwealth, and the 
prosperity of all forms of industry, require that 
the Socialists of Germany shall be refused adwis- 
sion into the United States. There is a great hue 
and ery for checking Chinese immigration. But 
whatever mischief may be in this the Chinese do 
not assail our political institutions, do not swell 
the army of voters led by demagogues, do not 
make war upon society. They only ask to be Jet 
alone in their work. But these German Socialists 
would go to America not primarily to work but 
to vote, and up to the legal time of voting to agi- 
tate for the overthrow of society and the realiza- 
tion of that communistic scheme of robbery and 
anarchy which they are balked in attempting in 
their native land. Socialism is not native to 
American society. The leaders and agitators of 
Communism in America are chiefly foreigners. 
They already boast of the abolition of banks, of 
corporations, of property, of society, which they 
will effect by the votes or the violence of their 
secret organizations. The laws may not permit 
their extinction until they shall challenge this by 
violence, but surely law and right can prevent 
the swelling of their numbers from abroad. We 
ean refuse to receive upon our shores men who 
would come by the thousand for the avowed pur- 
pose of using the institutions of freedom for the 
destruction of all that gives to freedom its value. 
If a government cannot protect its citizens against 
such an enemy, to what purpose does government 
exist? 

There can be no sentimental plea in behalf of 
these German Socialists as fugitives from oppres- 
sion. That they are not oppressed as laborers is 
clear from the fact that they are free to do all the 
work which is to be had in Germany in these hard 
times. That they are not,oppressed politically is 
shown in the facts that, at the recent election, they 
polled more votes than ever before, and that their 
representatives in Parliament had the utmost 
freedom of speech, even to the extent of vilifying 
the government and threatening revolution. They 
are to be restrained from plotting the overthrow 
of society. And is that a reason why America 
should proffer them a home? Shall the refuge of 
the oppressed be turned into the receptacle of the 
filth and offscouring of the nations? Rather let 
her be quick to raise a barrier against such an 
invasion. 

This can be easily accomplished. A government 
which has turned its Custom House into an inquisi- 
tion aguinst inoffensive citizens, prying into their 
trunks and thrusting its nose it to their handbags 
to tax their gloves and handkerchiefs, can surely 
invent some method of identifying a smuggler of 
Communistic petroleum. The task is easy enough. 
Let it be announced that no immigrant from Ger- 
many shall be permitted to land in the United 
States who does not bring a certificate from the 





police of his own locality, attested by an Ameri- 
can Consul, that he is not a ‘‘ Social Democrat,” 
and that any vessel bringing an immigrant without 
such certificate shall be compelled to carry him 
back, and shall be fined $500 for each offense. If 
Congress will pass such a law to take effect imme- 
diately, and order it to be notified to the German 
government, it will perform a duty of patriotism 
and of public safety that will deserve the thanks 
of the whole country, and especially of the honest 
workmen of every class and nationality. The act 
would do good to all and harm to none. 
BERLIN, Nov. 1. BERLINER. 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


WE are not called to thee by our exceeding wants, thou 
that thinkest before we think, and feelest before we feel, and 
providest before our wants come upon us. It is not to per- 
suade thee, nor to remind thee of that which thou knowest, 
that we draw near to thee: we draw near to acknowledge 
thee as the Source of all good. Our Benefactor, who art in- 
finitely concerned in everything in us that is wisest and 
purest and best, we lift up our hearts to thee, this morning, 
and would that they were pure, that thou mightest write thy 
law upon them ineffaccably. We draw near to thee because 
weare impure. Weare weak and sinful. We are dofiled by 
pride and by selfishness. The root of hate isin us. We are 
vindictive and cruel. We are uncharitabie. We do not, like 
the skies, distil sweet intluence upon all around about. Our 
emptiness, the absence of goud in us, the presence of passions 
that are filled with evil—we recognize these things; we de- 
plore them ; and we make mention of them before thee. We 
pray that we may have the divine power working in us, that 
we may work with thy willing and doing, so that our whole 
souls may be brought into sympathy with thine, and that we 
may know the power of divine life even in this world. Thou 
knowest what are the obstructions in every one’s case, and 
whether his temptations are outward or inward. Thou know- 
est what are the burdens that crush out the strength, or 
weary it. Tnou knowest what are the provocations that lie 
in the path of every one, and their relation to every thing 
that isin him. Thou knowest what are the ways which we 
have trod from childhood to manhood. Thou knowest where 
and how we have formed our habits. Like as a father pitieth 
his children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear him. He 
knoweth our frame. He rememereth that we are dust. It 
is our weakness and the sinfulness which have sprung out of 
weakness that are before thee evermore; and we come, 
not making known to thee the unknown, but recognizing 
that which thou knowest altogether. We come bringing 
ourselves, and praying that we may, in our struggle, and 
each one according to bis ,condition, have the speciai thing 
which God vouchsafes. 

Lift up, we beseech of thee, those that are cast down. Let 
the light of hope break in upon minds that are dark and dis- 
mal. Give rest to those that are tired of living. Speak 
peaceably to those to whom the whole world seems empty ; 
and make known the companionship of God to them. We 
pray that pardon may seem to come to the imagination and 
conscience of those who have walked under the burden of 
sin and sorrow. To the repentant bring the language of joy. 

We pray for strength and guidance to those that are feeble, 
that by reason of weakness are perpetually changing, that 
are stable nowhere, that having done ali do never stand. We 
pray that thou wilt grant that the feeble may be upborne in 
the arms of divine compassion. 

Do for us all better, more generously, more graciously and 
more tenderly than any earthly parents can do for their 
children ; for thou art God, and not man; and thy nature is 
one of infinite compassion and restorative love. We pray 
that thou wilt bring forth out of our inner hearts the things 
that are sweet and beautiful, for thine own pleasure, and for 
our good. And teach every one of us, day by day, to live as 
seeing thee, to walk as in thy presence, and to commune with 
thee. We pray that thou wilt multiply to us, as we journey 
to the other life, the sights and sounds that betoken our ap- 
proach to the celestial city. May we discern afar off the 
ligh:s that glimmer, and that by and by shall glow. Grant 
that there may be wafted to us some sweetness from out of 
the gardens of the Lord. We beseech of thee that thou wilt 
grant that sometimes, in our silent hours of meditation, 
whether they be hours of joy or hours of sorrow, some voice 
from above may speak to us which we shall understand. And 
as we are disguised, walking in a visible world invisible, 
and not known even to ourselves, and much less to each 
other, grant, we pray thee, that our real being, which thou 
beholdest, may more and more open to us, as we come to the 
bounds of the divine government of things, and are prepared 
to be born into the spirit life. 

We beseech of thee, O Lord our God, that thou wilt grant 
that we may ever feel the spirit of sympathy and mutual 
helpfulness toward each other. May we not be stumbling- 
blocks in each other's way. May we be willing to deny our- 
selves the things that are our rights, that others may be 
better and happier. May we walk wholly in the spirit of 
charity and good-will. May we seek those things which make 
for peace, and whereby one may edify another. 

We pray not only that thou wilt unite thy servants of this 
church whose sympathy and love in days gone by we men- 
tion with gratitude, but that thou wilt unite all thy children 
in a more close bond of sympathy and love—love to God and 
love tomen. Take away every root of bitterness, and every 
wall of separation, and bring thy people together by the 
heart and by the conscience. We pray that thus thou wilt 
multiply the forces that are working out faith among the 
children of men. 

We pray that thou wilt grant thy blessing especially upon 
ali the churches in this city, and upon all thy servants who 
preach the gospel in them. If any of them are under a 
shadow, be their light, their strength and their exceedin 
great reward. . 

We pray that thou wilt bless those who in every part of our 
land are making known the unsearchable riches of Jesus 





Christ. May those that labor where no man hath laid founda- 
tions be comforted, and may they be in sympathy with thy 
servant of old who rejoiced to work where no man bad 
wrought, and to leave foundations for others to build struct- 
ures on. 

We pray that thy kingdom may be advanced throughout 
the earth. May Jew and Gentile be gathered into close 
unity; and may all the earth see thy salvation. 

And tothe Father, the Son and the Spirit, shall be praises 
evermore. Amen. 


SERMON. 
DOUBT IN CHRISTIAN LIFE* 


“ But some doubted.” —MArTr?T. xxviii., 17. 


HE context is, ‘‘Then the eleven disciples went 

away into Galilee, into a mountain where Jesus 
had appointed them. And when they saw him, they 
worshiped him; but some doubted.” 

They did not doubt that they saw a person—men 
seldom doubt their sight—but they doubted whether they 
should worship; and the reason why they doubted this 
was that they doubted whether it was the risen Saviour, 
or the Saviour whom they had known before, and it is 
not strange that they did. We can scarcely conceive 
of anything more dreary to the whole drift of expecta- 
tion, and certainly to the whole drift of experience, than 
was the mental condition of the disciples after the Lord 
had been buried and had lain three days in the grave. 
Those that loved him most were not less astonished 
than those who were the most philosophical in their 
adhesion tv him. Even Mary, who was the female 
St. John, could not recognize him, and thought it was 
the gardener. A spirit of doubt ran through the whole 
band; and it seems to have been days before there came 
to be a settled conviction that this was the risen Jesus. 
He went to Galilee—for he returned after his resurrec- 
tion to the scenes of his youth, thus sanctifying the prin- 
ciple of association and memory. He returned to the 
place where his ministry had been most prosperous, and 
where he spent the most of both his private and public 
life. He went in answer to some appointment, which 
is not made known to us here; for the whole narrative, 
and especially of the period after the resurrection, is 
fragmentary and disconnected, single events only being 
jotted in. He went to the mountain where the great 
multitude of disciples that believed convened and wor- 
shiped. They adored, and they loved, but some 
doubted; just as Thomas did, who would not believe 
that it was the risen Saviour till he had put his finger 
iato the print of the nails and of the spear. 

The posterity of the early Christians is represented 
in the GOUDLErS Uf miuUdeLu tlie. We ac living in on 
age uf doubt, in the church and out of the church. 
Perhaps there never was so much doubt as there is 
to-day; perhaps it never was so various; perhaps it 
never was so hard to deal with. Doubt is a state of un- 
certainty in the presence of evidence. It is the antithe- 
sis, or the other side, of conviction. It does not indi- 
cate rejection. It is not so far along as that. It is 
neither receiving nor refusing. It is the vibration be- 
tween the state of mind which refuses and the state of 
mind whicb accepts. It is therefore unsettled, vibra- 
tory, oscillating. It is a confounding of events with 
simple ignorance, as men doubt a story of the facts of 
which they know nothing. No man doubts anything 
of which he is profoundly ignorant. 

Now, evidence, whether it be of fact or of argument, 
is that which 1s calculated to produce conviction, or 
certain belief. There is no one kind of evidence; and the 
same evidence in any case is not the sume tu ull peuple. 
There are two controlling facts in this matter of evi- 
dence. One is, that it must be relative and appropriate 
to the kind of truth which is held up for belief. All 
kinds of truth do not admit of the same sort of evidence. 
Evidence in literature, evidence in history, evidence in 
mathematics and evidence in art are all very different. 

The second fact is that evidence is relative to the 
varying minds that receive it; that is, that in any de- 
partment of truth that which is overwhelmingly evident 
to one man 1s quite uncertain to another man, owing 
to a different structure of.mind and a different organiza- 
tion. A day that is piercingly cold to a person whose 
blood is thin, and whose whole system is low-toned, is 
a charming day to the great rude, robust man, who is 
full of vigor, and who has an abundance of blood of the 
right sort, sending life all through him; and there are 
as many temperatures of the mind as there are of the 
body. 

Let us look at this, then, with both of these thoughts 
in our mind—namely, that evidence is simply that by 
which conviction is produced in the minds of men, that 
it differs according to the truth which you seek to see; 
and that the receiving of each kind of evidence, or de- 
partmental evidence, will vary in persous according to 
their different organizations, This, although it may 
seem obscure in the statement, will, I trust, seem clear 
enough in the evolution. 

There is a department of truths which may be con- 
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sidered as purely intellectual. They have nothing to do 
with feeling. They may be said to be, very largely, 
scientific truths. Intellectual truths must have an evi- 
dence that tends to satisfy the thinking power of men, 
pure and simple; but the intellect itself is two-fold, 
sometimes working outwardly and sometimes inwardly. 
In other words, it is both perceptive and reflective. In 
one of its phases it sees facts, and in the other it recog- 
nizes the relations of facts, and deductions from them. 
One, therefore, is practical and the other is philoso- 
phical. 

Now, the evidence of facts and the doctrine deduced 
from those facts are different. One goes before percep- 
ceptive reason; the other goes before reflective reason; 
and a man may be largely endowed with reflective reason 
and have very small endowment of perceptive reason; 
and vice versa, So, an argument addressed to a physicist, 
which may be overwhelming to him, when presented to 
a reflective philosopher in his study may bring almost 
no motive for belief to him. Men are accustomed to 
compliment each other by saying that it is stupidity, or 
prejudice, or superstition; but it is different with different 
men. That which is evidence to a man with large percep- 
tive reason may not be evidence to a man of large reflec- 
tive reason, and the opposite is also true. Certain great 
propositions being demonstrated, the Bacons, the New- 
tons, Descartes, Leibnitz and his school, and phil- 
osophers such as these, may not only perceive and fol- 
low, but may appreciate and accept, the results of ab- 
stract reason. If you present the same thiugs to 
another school of philosophers they will scoff at 
them, and say that they are moenshine, that they are 
web-weaving, that there is no basis to them. So there 
is a play both ways. The truths that are satisfactory to 
one class of men may not be satisfactory to another 
class, by reason of the difference in the operation and 
balance of the knowing or reasoning power in them. 

The doubt and skepticism ot our age are very largely 
physical—that is, in respect to external events or facts. 
The realm of the most important truths, however, is 
not outside of us, but within us. Truths of emotion, 
or those mental states which involve hope, and fear, and 
conscience, and love, and humility, and magnanimity, 
and meekness and such like elements—these require 
evidence presented to the intellect, and to the intellect 
when it has been magnetized by the question which is 
being considered. When a man has in him no emotion 
of hope whereby to judge of moral truth which springs 
from hope his intellect will be void of that emotion, 
and therefore will not be able to form a determination 
iu scspect wil. A man whose intellect is utterly devoid 
of courage, and who does not know what the inspira- 
tion or impulse of courage is, cannot determine an in- 
tellectual question or fact or truth in which the presence 
of that feeling magnetizes the intellect. 

It is often said that no reasoning can be sound which 
involves feeling; and that may be true to a certain ex- 
tent in regard to mere abstract mathematical or physical 
facts; but it is not true in regard to the larger and more 
important realm of moral truths. I aver that no propo- 
sition which involves any great moral principle can be 
judged of till the intellectual part addressed is under 
the influence of the moral faculties. Truths of con- 
science can be appreciated only by men whose intellect 
is imbued with a sense of conscience. The considera- 
tion of truths of honor requires honor in a man. Trutbs 
of taste require that a man should have the sense of taste, 
Truths of beauty require that a man should have a 
susceptibility to beauty. Truths of music require that 
a man should have a sense of music. In coming toa 
determination in regard to any great moral truth feeling 
is indispensable to the intellect, qualifying it to form a 
judgment which it otherwise could not form. 

I have spoken thus far with reference to the different 
kinds of evidence which are regarded as pertaining to 
different departments of truth; and I have but glanced 
at this subject; but there are persons who are so feeble 
and low in their whole constitution that nothing can be 
evidence to them. Nothing is evidential to them which 
depends upon the operation of the higher reasoning 
powers. There are persons not a few, there are 
multitudes of men, who can really be made to believe 
only what they see and hear and handle. Their nature 
is so comparatively undeveloped, or so insensitive, for 
want of culture, that the higher forms of evidence 
which should be instantaneous in their operation on the 
mind are null and void, so far as they are concerned. 
They have no receptivity in their higher moral or intel- 
lectual nature; and truths must in some way come down 
to them. Truths must change their form, they must do 
what the Master did—incarnate themselves—before 
such men can comprehend them. 

When, therefore, you attempt to teach men of low 
moral caliber and of a low grade of reasoning power 
sights and sounds must be employed. Such men will 
have a sense of reverence only in the presence of some 
august thing which they can see. You and I do not 
require to see anything in order to have reverence. To 
be sure, I have a sense of reverence in a cathedral. 
There is a wild rush and reach of the imagination by 





which I attempt to take in the infinite; and I perceive 
in its duskiness the mystery of things in human life; 
and I feel superstition and awe and reverence; but I 
do not need the help of outward symbols to make me 
reverent, I know men who in the moral realm are in- 
conspicuous, who are humble, and who are devoting 
their lives to the service of humanity; and I fee) in their 
presence a sense of veneration, of soul-prostration, 
greater than any physical object can bring to my mind. 
The moral quality of their self-denial and the fruitful- 
ness of their unrequited life are to me a subject of vene- 
ration which no outward structureis. And ina physical, 
nascent race we have a Divine Providence that teaches 
through the senses. 

There never was any people that tended more in the 
direction of the invisible and spiritual than the Semitic 
races; the early Israelites; the Jews; and they, having 
made their God invisible, accessible only by reason and 
imagination, would have left their fellows beneath them 
without instruction if it had not been for the Levitical 
system which was raised up, and in which were the 
Tabernacle, the Temple, the gorgeous processions, and 
the symbolization of all forms that were adapted to that 
low state of mind in which men need to have truth 
brought down into the sphere of their outward vision, 
and to see it as a thing before they can comprehend it 
and speak of it. 

This is the origin of fables, or fictions. Truth is 
really taken out of its sphere and made to be something 
that it is not; men are taught what is by things that are 
not; and it is not deceit on the part of the teachers; nor 
is it in any way equivocation: it is simply humbling 
one’s self in order to reach that animal part of human 
nature which cannot of itself spring upward. Wher- 
ever you find men that are suscep.ible to no other evi- 
dence except that which comes by symbols, rituals, 


visible services, you may take it for granted tbat their. 


spiritual nature, that their whole economy, is very low; 
and if you justify the use of such evidence in the case 
of such persons, you justify it properly only on this 
ground: that you employ it as a beginning that is to 
eventuate in their growing so large that they can come 
into the higher realm of truth without having presented 
to them outward symbols of it. 

Bc cause « certain kind of truth comes to one age it 
dces not follow that it comes to another age. Because 
it comes to one class it does not follow that it comes to 
every class. Truth is relative to the condition of the 
men to whom it comes; and to undertake to reduce all 
religion to visible symbols and visible offices, in church, 
in cathedral, in services, vr anywhere else, is to treut 
the whole grown race as if they were yet children, and 
needed to be taught only through their senses. 

Wherever you present truth to those who are compar- 
atively low and undeveloped you lay the foundations 
in them for uncertainty and doubt; and the fault, if 
there be fault, will be in you. This is the principle on 
which churches that are prosperous are universal 
churches, are collections of different classes of men, in- 
stead of becoming churches by elective affinity. 

There is a powerful temptation in every man who 
teaches to teach according to the wants of those who 
are most receptive; and if a minister, in a highly organ- 
ized church, with any form of Christian worsbip, grad- 
ually leans to the knowing classes because it is so much 
easier and more cheering to him, and he comes to present 
all truth in that form in which it appeals only to men of 
high moral feeling or high intellectual culture, so that 
all the rest get nothing because they are undeveloped, 
or incompetent in the higher range of faculties; if he 
presents no truth except to the highest realms of the 
mind; if he furnishes no evidence to the lower faculties, 
and men lose their interest, and gradually fall away, the 
result will be that while the church may exist ordinarily 
so long as one man is in vigor, and is dealing with it 
according to this method it at last runs out. I can 
point you to a score of churches that had great vigor 
and power for one generation, and then declined and 
passed away, either losing their existence altogether or 
being merged into other churches. There is a great 
temptation to appeal to one class, and that the higher 
class in the community, rendering them refined, and 
highly educated, and wholly respectable; but they con- 
stitute a small class; and the consequence is a loss of 
that vigor which should come from human nature be- 
neath them breaking up through, and bringing variety 
and power. Wherever churches have in them a great 
under-class, a middle class and a top class, there you 
find life and vigor and wholesomeness, There can be 
no greater mistake than to have a church which is 
made up simply of men of culture, and in which the 
preaching is addressed to the very highest faculties, 
with no provision for the great average of human na- 
ture. 

There are doubts that arise in men’s minds on account 
of a peculiar constitution which they have received of 
caution, of fear, of timidity and of prudence, Many 
men are always afraid to move in any path other than 
that in which they have moved. They are doubters by 
constitution, A great many people say, ‘I want to 


believe, but I cannot. The truth does not come to me.” 
Sometimes the reason why the truth does not come to 
men is that the faculty in them to which the evidence is 
addressed is comparatively dead; and very often because 
of this deadness there is caution, or there is a constitu- 
tional timidity, a hesitancy; and that is enforced by 
conscience, or the sense of right and wrong. By reason 
of conscience multitudes of men are very unwilling to 
step forward. I have known men who have stood in 
the precincts of the Church for a life-time, and all of 
whose sympathies were with the Church, but who couid 
not aver a single conviction on any of the salient doc- 
trines, or on any of the great cardinal facts of religion. 
They lived in a reserved and ever-present doubt, fear- 
ing, and wishing for hope, and altogether cautious. 
The idea of going forward, and committing themselves, 
and making an aftirmation of belief terrified both their 
timidity and their conscience. The fear or caution of 
such men is an infirmity. Do not try to erect it into a 
virtue. The reason they cannot go forward with their 
brethren is the same as the reason why a club-footed 
man cannot travel like other men. Men are deformed 
inside as much as outside; and oftentimes a great deal 
more, 

Then there is a class of men to whom no truth can come 
that has not wings; as there is a class of men to whom no 
truth can come that does notcreep. A pragmatical man, 
a practical man, will not accept things that he cannot see 
or handle. He does not want things that are airy and 
immaterial. He wants substantial things. Things that 
come to him have to crawl. On the other band, there 
are artist-natures that are filled with ideality; and to 
them all truths take on more or less elements that are 
ethereal and evanescent. Truths of poetry, truths of 
the whole realm of imagination, impress them more 
than any others. Whatever is true to them must in- 
volve some appeal to the imaginative element that is in 
them, or else they do not have a sense of conviction 
that it is true. 

Between these two classes there is always a discus- 
sion. The one class like good square doctrines. They 
want a system with all its corners and angles on. They 
know just what they believe. They can go through the 
whole alpbabet of their views. They will have nothing 
to do with things that there is any uvcertainty about. 
The other class deal with things that are mystic. They 
like that which has some mystery about it. They want 
their truths to float like clouds that change every hour, 
that open and shut, come and go, and that fill the whole 
air with grace and beauty. They delight in things that 
by their mysteriousness stimulate their imagination. 

Here is this naturally pragmatical man, and here is 
this naturally poetic man; and each demands that truth 
in coming to bim shall bring evidence such as his mind 
is capable of receiving. One sets down as evidence that 
which is suceptible of physical proof. The other sets 
down as evidence that which addresses itself to ideality. 
To one proof consists of absolute facts. To the other 
proof consists of a resplendent configuration of things 
in an aerial form. The attempt to tell a man who be- 
lieves in the Apocalypse that its figures are personal to 
him, and adapted to his case, he regards as an assault 
on the word of God. If you attempt to tell men who 
believe in the literalness of things stated in the Bible 
that it does not contain the whole truth, that there are 
hemispheres of truth which it does not include, they 
think you are expanding the Scriptures, or adding to 
them. 

Thus the want of knowledge, both of the laws of na- 
ture and of the facts which different men receive and 
which are evident to the different c!asses of faculties, 
keeps men at antagonism with each other. 

Then we are not to leave out of our view the fact of 
less worthy qualities in men in diseussisg the question 
of conviction or doubt. Self-esteem is one of the least 
understood faculties of the mind, whether it be normal 
or abnormal in its action. It is hard to define it other 
than as a faculty in the soul, or in the mind, which 
gives toa man his sense of individuality and ambition 
of supremacy. In some it becomes pride—though not in 
the offensive sense ot that term. In others it is dignity, 
in the more gracious signification of the word dignity. 
But it is something more than this. It is the sense of 
ego, as the Germans would say; it is a sense of one’s 
own persona) being; and with some this mounts up to 
the degree of sovereignty; but it gives an intense adhe- 
sion in all men to that which they do, or think, or are. 
It is a sense of self-importance in the inoffensive use of 
the word importance. 

Now, a great many men, having accepted a view, 
think it contrary to their dignity or honor to change it. 
They have taken it and that is enough: they are not go- 
ing to give up old things for new things. Men pride 
themselves on being conscientious; and you do not 
kuow what faculties are at work when a man says he is 
conscientious. There is not a single feeling of the mind 
that does not put on the mask of conscience to do its 
own work—and the dirtiest work as much as the purest. 
When a man says, *‘I have looked at this matter, and [ 





have come te this conclusion,” he is a Pope, infallible— 
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that is, he acts as though he felt like one—and the more 
obstinate he is, the more he will tell us that he acts on 
principle. Sometimes it may be on principle that he 
acts; but oftener it is not. 

The same is true in the receiving of evidence. If it 
comes to a man in such a way as to humiliate him he 
throws it out of court at once, and does not have any 
respect for judge and jury or anybody else. There are 
mauy who unawares will receive spiritual and high 
truths from those beneath them, but who will not re- 
ceive such truths from an equal or a superior. It is 
said that such a man is a doubter. No, he is not a 
doubter in any proper sense of the term. In his case 
the evidence is withstood at the very threshold, and is 
not allowed to go down on the record, on account of his 
self-esteem. 

The contrary state of mind also exists—that of having 
too much disesteem of one’s self. An eminent poet of 
America once said to me (what very few men could say 
truthfully), ‘*‘I am so afraid of doing wrong that I do 
not do anything.” His conscience continually unman- 
ned him at every point, so that he did not go forward 
for fear that he should go wrong. Oh, that he had less 
of it, in order that he might have more! 

Then there is the case of men who have a strong con- 
sciousness of truth in the lower sphere of judgment, 
but who have a faint consciousness of truth in the 
higher realm of thought, and who therefore doubt when 
they compare the convictions of truth which they have 
in one department with the convictions of truth 
which they have in another. There are men who are 
quick and rational and decisive in judging of lower 
things, but who are not sensitive wher you bring to 
them higher truths. Their mind is not productive in 
that direction; and they think, when such a truth is 
presented to them, ‘‘It falls upon me like a shadow. 
My nature is one that, when it believes, believes like 
thurder; but there I am doubtful: therefore there is no 
evidence in that tome. I am open to conviction; but 
no conviction has come to me, and I still doubt.” Yes, 
you are open to conviction in one sphere, but it does not 


follow that you are open to conviction in another 
sphere. Your sense of truth in certain spheres may 
sleep. 


There is likewise the effect on the mind of evidence 
which is refracted by the lower passions. We know 
that a beam of light does not come through every 
medium in straight lines. We know that light is often 
bent out of a direct course by the medium through 
which it passes. A fact in the great sphere of moral 
truths when presented to men is often obscured, so that 
they perceive it afar off. The instinct of self-preserva- 
tion and the force of self-condemnation are such that 
when certain truths are presented tothe mind it shrinks, 
or shuts itself up, so as not to receive them. 

The sensitive plant lies open until something comes 
near it; but if you touch one lobe of the compound 
leaf it instantly shuts itself, and the whole branch 
drops down, and ceases to be natural until it bas re- 
covered its vigor. 

So, if moral truth is of condemnatory character, and 
makes a man feel uncomfortable, he is on the way to 
not believing or to doubt. The thought, when facts 
come toa man’s mind, that if be admits a given truth 
or proposition it will require great change and self- 
sacrifice in him, brings his mind into a state in which it 
revolts from the truth, and instantly throws it away. 
Oftentimes a man’s life is such that the sensibility of 
his higher passions is diminished. Many a man’s mind 
is so clouded by his lower passions that he cannot see 
clearly. When men would take an observation of a 
celestial eclipse, the sun is there, and the phenomena 
are there; but if up between the observer and the sun 
rise mists he loses the whole sight. 

Men stand looking at the eternal verities of God, at 
the great question of immortality, at the subject of 
translation at death in all its phases, and there rise up 
between them and the things to be seen mists and clouds 
that come from appetites, and passions, and temper, 
and wrong conduct organized into habitual courses, so 
that when they would take an observation they do not 
see the truths which they fain would see; and they fall 
back and say, ‘‘ There is no truth, nor is there any evi- 
dence of truth to me there.” 

It is said that a man, in the matter of receiving or 
rejecting this or thut truth cannot help himself. I say 
he can. He cannot nelp himself when I say, ‘‘ Two 
and two make four,” or, ‘‘ten and ten make twenty.” 
In his ordinary cond tion you cannot make him believe 
that these statements are other than true. You cannot 
point out to him his father or child, and have him be- 
lieve that it is not his father, or that it is not Iie child; 
here there is a coercive element; but when men train 
themselves toward pride and appetite and passion, and 
obscure their mora] sense, and incapacitate themselves 
for apprehending the truth, and then say, ‘‘ It is. not in 
my,power to believe the truth,” the fault is in their 
wrong hving. It is the outcome of their failure to heed 
the declaration of our Master, ‘‘If any man will do his 

vill he shall know of the truth, whether it be of God, 





or whether I speak of myself.” Do the thing out of 
which evidence of the truth springs, and you will have 
evidence of the truth. 

The range of doubt in Christian life is very great. 
As to the facts of religious history and institutions 
and ordinances and doctrines the range of legitimate 
doubt is extremely wide. The great thinkers, the great 
system-makers, the great disciples of systems and great 
institutions are teaching in different directions. There 
are almost none of the great staple ways of thought that 
have not behind them a cloud; and able men and schol- 
ars are bearing testimony to this; and it is not strange 
at all that men are perplexed in regard to religious life; 
and in the present state of affairs woe be to any thought 
of union among Christians. It would be impossible. 

As to the reality of experiences and their meaning 
there isa great deal of doubt among persons; as, for 
instance, where men are trained as it regards the fact 
that they are Christians. It is a question not of external 
events or facts, but of internal changes. And if there 
be any region where a man is less capable of analysis 
than another it is the region of that which is going on 
within himself. Men have been taught that if they are 
going to have evidence of being Christians they must 
have had evidence of not being Christians; and the 
evidence of not being a Christian in some men is so 
thunderous, it has such a revelation of roaring darkness 
in them, that other men say, ‘‘ If that is the evidence of 
being convicted of sin, then I have not been convicted 
of sin.” 

Other men have a faith that they have passed from 
death to life on account of the radiant conceptions that 
spring in externally on their minds; but multitudes of 
others say, ‘‘I never have had any such radiant con- 
ceptions; and if they are evidence of being a Christian 
then I have no such evidence.” 

There are still others who appear to walk in the high 
places of the earth. Their whole nature seems adapted 
to make them ethereal. They are like birds ‘that lift 
themselves up into the very highest realms. They soar. 

The lark never sings in his nest. A single impulse of 
song 1s so strong in him that it seems to act like aspring, 
and he lifts himself up into the air, and rises in circuits 
clear out of sight toward God. But suppose a sparrow 
should say, ‘‘I am not a singing bird, for I never cut 
the air till I am hidden in excess of celestial light.” It 
would be very foolish; for the sparrow was made to 
sing near the ground, while the lark was made to sing 
near the sky. Each sings in hisown way. And so 
men should do that which they are made to do. It is 
foolish for a man to compare himself with and judge 
himself by another. 

As the whole evidence of being religious is in some sense 
external there is no explanation of the grounds and rea- 
sons of doubt among hundreds and thousands of Chris- 
tians as to their state with God and with themselves, 

Proper conclusions are very largely brought isto 
doubt by the attempt to employ standards that are too 
high. No man should measure himself except by the 
standards which belong to him. There is no man who 
need doubt whether he is selfish or uot: that is a ques- 
tion which 1s within his own sphere of investigation. 
There is no man who need doubt whether he prefers 
his father’s will to his own or to that of others. ‘here 
ig no man who need doubt whether he is living in a 
state of complacency and love or in a state of anger 
and hatred, or any of their modifications. There is no 
man who need doubt whether he is in the ordinary 
exercise of the traits of character that were in Christ 
Jesus. There are many persons who are living in a 
truly Christian disposition, but who, having read Pay- 
son’s life, and James Brainerd Taylor’s life, and Martin’s 
life, cannot find in themselves any such lives as these; 
and they are afraid their natures are not good. But 
there are thousands and thousands that are artists who 
could not attempt to compare themselves with Raphael 
or Michael Angelo; and there are geniuses in religion 
as well as in art. There are multitudes who move in 
higher spheres than ordinary men can move in; and for 
an ordinary man to take them as a standard by which to 
determine his own experience is sure to bring him to 
doubt and darkness and distress. 

The things that are critically evidential of Christian 
disposition are few. The spiritual life diffused through 
a man’s whole thinking power and feeling power, and 
through his whole practical life—that is the evidence 
that he is of Christ, and that he has the Spirit of Christ. 

When considering our state of doubt we do not dis- 
criminate between sin and iufirmity; and the continuous 
repetition of wrong in ourselves lead us to suppose that 
we are deoeiving ourselves; and we say, ‘‘ Can a person be 
a Christian who does wrong so much asI do?” There 
is no man living who does right always. Even in old 
age, when the fires of passion are so far burned out that 
temptation seldom comes through those portals, such is 
the nature of man, and such are his surroundings, that 
there are multitudes who by reason of infirmity are 
constantly coming short of their higher sense of duty. 
When men look at God’s law they behold an ideal of 
perfectness; but perfection in this world is not possible 





in any line, and certainly not in all the lines in which 
the human soul acts. 

Yet there are many things that are not right which 
do not belong to the category of malignant sins. There 
is unwatchfulness, there is carelessness, there is weak- 
ness, there is the bias of contrary feelings; and these, 
together with a thousand other things, must be set 
down to infirmity; but a man’s conscience being strong, 
he says, ‘‘ Everything in me is wrong; I am out of the way 
in every respect; I am sinning on all sides; and bow can 
I belive that lam a Christian?” Under such circum- 
stances it is not to be wondered at that men ure filled 
with doubt. And Christians as well as others are per- 
petually subject to mfirmities, so that every day they 
need to go to the High-priest who was tempted in all 
points like as we are, yet without sin, that they may 
obtain mercy and find grace to help in time of need. 

A great many Christian people are living in a painful 
sense of doubt as to their condition, where there is an 
overstrained cerebral action. I never bave people tell 
me, ina mournful tone, that their day of grace is past, 
that they are predetermined to damnation, and that 
there is no hope for them, that I do not think, ‘‘ You 
do not need a minister so muchas you doa doctor.” 
They are acting under morbid conditions that cloud 
their whole mind. But their very anxiety about them- 
selves is evidence that they are not so bad off as they 
think they are. Whenever aman supposes that he 
is given over to destrnetion, and thinks about it, and 
cares about it, the idea of his being so given over is 
preposterous. So long as there is sensibility there is 
life; and where there is life there is hope. 

The want of real positive spirit life is another cause 
of doubt in Christian men. The actual presence of be- 
nign feelings, the absolute going about and doing good, 
and the real cleansing of the desires of the soul by 
largeness, by sweetness, by purity of life—these things 
will leave almost no room for doubt. And those who 
stand still and wait for evidences to come to them not 
only will have doubts but ought to have them. Multi- 
tudes of persons say, ‘‘ Am I a Christian, or am I not? 
If I thought I wasa Christian I would go forward.” 
Go forward. Then going forward will be one of the 
evidences that you area Christian. What if a man 
treated his watch as you treat yourselves in this respect? 
A man takes out his watch, and says, ‘‘Is thisa good 
timekeeper?” It has not been wound up, and it does not 
tick; but he wants to find out whether it keeps good 
time or not. Well, can a man tell whether a watch isa 
good time-keeper or not if it does not go? Let it go. Its 
going will be evidence that it can go; and wnen 1t goes 
you can touch the regulator by which to make it run 
faster or slower so as to conform to the standard. 

Multitudes want to join the church, but they are 
standing and waiting forevidences. Now, evidences are 
not going to come to to you. You must go to them. 
Feel right, act right, and live right, do your duty hon- 
estly according to your knowledge and and strength, and 
then you will have evidence that you are a Christian. 

Moreover, men do not become ripe Christians all at 
once. It is with them as itis with corn, First there is 
the seed, then there is the blade, then there is the ear, 
and then there is the kernel in the ear. And to suppose 
that men are going to be perfect as soon as they are born 
is preposterous, 

As I have said, men are more or less responsible for 
their doubts. I hear men say that they doubt the faith 
of their fathers, Of course they bave been reading the 
newspapers, and so their faith has been unsettled. But . 
a man whose faith is unsettled by reading newspapers 
never had any faith to unsettle. Young men, and self- 
conceited men that are not young, will suffer them- 
selyes to make the most confident assertions, covering 
great fields of truth over which there has been a vast 
amount of personal experience; and they will sweep 
away as so many cobwebs the hopes of millions; but 
they investigate nothing; they do not search for the 
foundations of truth; they merely act upon the impulse 
of self-conceit; and they are not only responsible but 
they are guilty. 

In regard to the great primitive truths of Christianity 
there is no room for doubt. Humility, meekness, gen- 
tleness, self-control, love, beneficence, purity, truth, jus- 
tice—is ,there any excuse for doubting either the exist- 
ence or the admirableness of these things, or their 
demand upon you? Is there any doubt that you are to 
be hke-minded with the Lord Jesus Christ? Is there 
any doubt as to what His mind is? 

If there are doubts respecting this they are culpable 
doubts, and you ought to remove them as speedily as 
possible. A man is bound to be true to his organization, 
and to control his appetites and passions. I speak to 
the consciousness of every man when I say that he is 
bound to conform to the laws which unite him in 
fellowship with all men, and that this fellowship is to be 
one of compassion, and love, and pity, and duty. You 
know that it isso. In this great circle there ought to be 
no doubts, no demurring, no hesitation: bere there 
ought to be instant acceptance, perfect obedience, and a 
cheerful fulfilling of duty according to the will of God, 
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Correspondence. 


DID NOT BELIEVE IN IMPUTATION. 

I WAS surprised and sorry to see in the sermon of Henry 
Ward Beecher in Christian Union of 20th inst. the follow- 
ing: ‘‘Dr. Dwight held, and my father also, that men 
must repent of Adam’s sin.” 

This is a great mistake. It does unintentionally great 
dishonor to the :oble and beloved dead. Dr. Dwight, 
in his sermon No. 32, says, ‘‘ When I assert that in con- 
sequence of the apostacy of Adam, all men have sinned, 
I do not intend that the posterity of Adam are guilty 
of his transgression. Moral actions are not transfer- 
able from one being to another. The personal act of 
every agent is, in its very nature, the act of that agent 
solely, and incapable of being participated in by any other 
agent. 
equally incapable of being transferred, or participated. 
The guilt is inherent in the action, and attributable, there- 
fore, to the agent only.” 

He also repudiates the doctrine of After 
a careful examination of every instance where the Greek 
is translated impute, it never means ‘‘ the transfer of moral 
action, guilt or desert, from one being to another.” 

He could not have felt bound to repent of sin which he 
never committed nor assented to, and which was not even 
imputed to him. The same is evident from his definition 
of Repentance; viz., ‘‘ hatred of sin, sorrow for it, a dis- 
position to confess it to God and resolutions to renounce 
it.” Sermon 134, vol. 4, p. 31. 

As to my father, there could not be a greater mistake. 

The entire controversy of his life with the Old Schoolism 
of the age turned on this point. Sin is the voluntary 
transgression of known law. That obligation and just 
punishment are founded on the free agency of man, His 
ability to do all that God requires and avoid all that he 
forbids. So we find him (Works, vol. iii., p. 542) saying, 
“by guilt we now understand the desert of punishment 
for personal sin.”’ ‘‘ I could not consent to the punishment 
in my person of the guilt of Adam’s sin, as if it were my 
own. To that I do not now consent.” Of course he could 
not repent of it. 

Having studied theology for years with my father, I 
affirm that I never heard such a sentiment, and in the 
many warm, thorough, earnest discussions on this and 
kindred topics he never uttered a sentiment of the kind 
imputed to him. Wa. H. BEECHER. 


Imputation. 


Dr. J. C. Holbrook, writing toa similar effect, 
says: 

“T lately served on a Council for the admission of a can- 
didate for the ministry and was astonished at bis answer 
to my question. ‘ Did yon ever repent of Adam's sin?” He 
said ‘ Yes, often!’ This was the first and only time I ever 
heard such an avowal. I replied that I never had thus 
repented and supposed the young brother meant only that 
he was sorry "Adam sinned, as we all were; and in the 
same sense as he would be sorry for any other calamity 
that should happen.” 

My father, Dr. Lyman Beecher, believed that 
at one time in his life Dr. Dwight held him- 
self to be guilty of Adam’s sin, and tried to re 
pent of his share of what took place six thousand 
before he was born. I heard him one 
morning relate the fact that Dr. Dwight spent a 
day of fasting and prayer on that account, and he 
added, ‘‘I guess that he laughed wlien he got to 
heaven to think what a fool he had been.” So 
far from saying in my sermon tbat Dr. Beecher 
believed in his own personal guilt for Adaw’s sin, 
I narrated the story above as showing his view of 
the matter; and I am afa loss to know how the 
reporter should have left J#out, and conjoined my 
father with the amazed company of those who 
believe in a dogma which he always regarded as 
monstrous. No wonder that his children and 
followers opened their eyes to see such a state- 
ment. I marvel that the good man himself did 
not give forth his voice or his hand in indigna- 
tion. 

But he is in a world undisturbed by the frets 
and dogmas of time. He kasseen ‘‘ Him as he és,” 
and not as he was drawn in theology. However, 
no harm is done, and perhaps some good, in bring- 
ing out the statements of our correspondents, to 
whom our thanks are due. :. W: 2. 
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CRUDEN’S CONCORDANCE AND THE DEVIL. 
Boston, November 21, 1878. 
Editor Christian Union: 

KINDLY permit me to remonstrate against your referring 
inquirers (in the Union of this week) to Cruden’s Concord- 
ance as an authority on the doctrine of the Devil. The 
book, as a means of consulting the Authorized Version, is 
of the utmost value and convenience. If you had suggested 
to consult the Bible by means of Cruden's references, I 
could not object. But Cruden inserted here and there in 
his book bits of interpretation and doctrinal statement 
which he was not competent to decide about, and which I 
suppose are quite untrustworthy as authority. His book, 
you know, was prepared before 1737, when it first appeared ; 
and his theology was of that period, and of a most uncom- 
promising and extreme Scotch type—for Cruden was a 


Of course the guilt of any such personal act is | 








native of Aberdeen. Ido not insist upon his liability to 
attacks of insanity, for powerful and valuable theological 
thinking has been done by men more or less affected with 
it. Yet the trait is not favorable to that calm and broad 
philosophy which doctrinal theologians need. 

A good instance of Cruden’s misleading is one of his 
references under this very word “ Devil.” He says that the 
word ‘ Lucifer,” Isa. xiv., 12, means the ‘‘ Devil.” Now 
the Hebrew word, whose sound may perhaps be repre- 
sented by the two English syllables hay-lale, means liter- 


| ally the bright or the shining; and in this place it means 


the morning star. King James’s translators, or whosoever 
they followed, adopted the word ‘ Lucifer,’”? no doubt 
from St. Jerome, who used it naturally enough in the 
Vulgate because it was the Latin name of the morning 
star. In this he also followed the Septuagint, which has 
the corresponding Greek name, Heosphoros. How free 
the term is from any such meaning as Devil, and how 
absolutely clear is its signification of morning star, ap 
pears plainly enough when it is seen that Luther translates 
it Du schinen morgenstern ; the Italian, stella matutina ; 
the French, U’étoile du matin ; all meaning morning star. 

But further, and a little more broadly, Cruden accepts 
all the supposed references to a Devil or devils in the Old 
Testament as meaning, of course, either the great enemy 
of God and man, or else his malignant subordinates. But 
pray remember: the word devil is not in the Authorized 
Version of the Old Testament; its plural, devils, is found 
four times only, but in these the Hebrew word is either 
setrim, which means images in the form of he-goats, or 
else it is shidim (a asin bay), which means the gods of the 
heathen, without specifying any particular moral qual- 
ities. And as to the other words, phrases and narratives 
in the Old Testament which are supposed to refer to the 
Devil, I urge, and earnestly hope you may be willing to 
print, that the best scholarship does not justify anything 
like so definite and complete an interpretation as Cruden’s, 
but teaches that at most they are only far-away hints, 
very distant and imperfect bits of outline of any such 
character. I do not see how it can be denied that the 
New Testament teaches something more or less like Cru 
den’s doctrine of the Devil; but is it not unsafe, in point of 
method, to permit your readers to put all these New 
Testament meanings back into the Old Testament text? 

I need hardly add that it is my high estimate of the 
influence and importance of the Christian Union that 
makes me earnest in this matter. 


Very respectfully. FRED B. PERKINS. 


Sound doctrine. Rely on the Bible; use Cruden 
to get at the Bible teachings, but not to interpret 
them. His concordance is a good index but a 
poor cominentary. 

“THE INFINITE LOVE” 
CHRIST. 
Editor of Christian Union : 

I BELIEVE the Methodists base their chief claim for 
the utility of class meetings on the encouragement and 
help received from the relation of *individual experience. 
With this view I desire to give a leaf from my own to that 
‘*Subscriber” in the paper of Sept. 11th who would like to 
have any one demonstrate that ‘‘Go is love.” 

Some years ago my only child died. I hai been a pro- 
fessing Christian many years, and truly felt that I knew 
my Heavenly Father, and loved him because he first loved 
me. But now my faith went down like a ship in the sea, 
and the fearful thought rolled over me that I had not only 
lost my child but my God also. I continually reasoned 
with myself, Why has he done this? And like Job I said, 
I have not deserved such severity. God is unjust. 

I thought of the multitude of other hearts that were in 
anguish; of what I should see if with omniscient eye I 
could look down upon the misery of one little city; and 
God beheld all the pain of all the ages. I would annihilate 
the world that I might cause it to cease; he had “‘ created 
evil” and suffered it to continue. Then I felt shut up to 
the question, Is he the great Good or the great Evil? I 
searched heaven and earth for proof that he was good. I 
could find none anywhere. What! had he made no mani- 
festation of himself that proved him good? Yes, in Jesus 
Christ, the great and special revelation of himself, he was 
all good, nothing but good, Love incarnate. So we find 
the Scriptures saying, not God is Power, God is Justice, 
nor even God is Mercy, but ‘‘God is Love.” And I felt 
folded in by this thought like a child in the arms of its 
mother, and I knew that I had found my God. I do not 
understand his ways, but I know his new name. I do not 
question; I wait and trust. E. T. 


REVEALED IN 


A PLEA FOR CHEAP GREENBACKS. 
CARSON City, Mich., Nov. 16, 1878. 
Editor Christian Union : 

I write simply to express the disgust which the tens of 
thousands of the more intelligent Greenbackers of this 
country feel when they read from a religious paper such 
paragraphs as the following: ‘‘ The voice of the people is 
for the honest payment of debts, though it leave the broth 
without salt and the bread without butter.”’ 

“The honest payment of debts”! God be merciful to 
the people who call it an honest payment of debts to re- 
quire the debtors of this country to pay their debts in a 
money which is acknowledged to be worth from three to 
four per cent. per annum more than the money which they 
contracted to pay. It is singular that such papers as the 
Christian Union should lend themselves to the criminal 
work of money owners and money receivers, whose sole 
patriotism is to increase the value of the money that is 
due them. 





Can you not see that the only benefit that has come to 
anybody from increasing the value of paper money to that 
of gold is the benefit which money owners and creditors 
have derived from it? All private contracts were made 
in the units of paper money. value of that 
money is to increase the debts of the debtors and the dues 
of the creditors. But what necessity was there for 
an increase in the value of the paper dollar? It was not 
for the Government to keep its contract with 
bondholders, for it was to pay them in gold 


the paper money 


To increase the 
such 
necessary 


It was not necessary in order to mak« 
any better. It could not be made better 
current, no man ever lost a 
Every man could always 
property, OR GOLD, as he paid for it 
fifty 
gold? The people did not use nor need go 


It was perfectly 
cent on a greenback dollar. 
get just as much for it, in labor, or 

W hat was the differ 
hundred 


1 for their domes 


ence whether it was worth or five cents in 


tic exchanges, and when they needed it for other uses they 
could always buy it with greenback money at just what it 
was worth, the same as they could lead, or anything else. 
The pretext that this was necessary in 
the Government to pay i 


order to enable 
§ just debts, meaning the redemp- 
tion of the greenback dollar, is sheer hypocrisy, for if the 
demagogues who make this pretext had an honest desire to 
pay the nation’s debt they would advocate the payment 
first of that portion of the debt which is the greatest bur 
den upon the people, and not that which is no burden, but 
What Government debtor in the 
shape of a greenback holder ever wanted the Government 
to pay up that note ? 
the 


which is a great benefit. 


No men ever wanted those notes 
the gentlemen who 
want to enrich their dues by contracting 
the volume of money. A Christian editor 
cannot see this would do well to study the case more thor- 
oughly before he lends his influence to such hypocrisy and 
such rascality. 

Have you not yet discovered that all this ery of “infla 
**REPUDIATION,” ‘“‘cheap money to pay debts,” etc 
etc., is only the thief’s cry of ‘‘ thief, thief, thief ’’ to cover 


redeemed by Government only 
their money o1 


current who 


tion,” 
his own crimes with ? This cry has served to cover criminal 
process of making dear money to pay cheap money debts 
with. GEO. CANDEE. 
TRADE EDUCATION. 
THE able article published in the Christian Union of Oct. 
30th on 


‘The Lack of a Trade Education as the Cause of 


Crime” is almost invaluable at this time, because it pre- 
sents in plain figures a growing evil of the day, that many 
recognize, and yet for whicr they are unable to see any 


applicable remedy. If the article referred to could be 
placed before the parents and friends of the prisoners not 
one but would agree to it, lamenc its truth, and then ask, 
What can be done? The writer seems to think it the duty 
of the State to compel a trade education, or by some legis- 
lation to provide for the growing lads. It would be well if 
it could be done, for none recognize the necessity of some 
trade more than the idle lads themselves. But, I ask for 
for them, how are they to get a trade’ 

So long as the trade unions make laws keeping out ap 
prentices, or allowing only one boy in a shop employing four 
teen workmen, so long must the boys having no influence 
to obtain that fortunate place remain in idleness. Many 
would be glad to learn a trade if they were permitted. 

Almost every man belonging to the unions and voting to 
keep out apprentices, so that his own chances for work 
may be better, has one or more boys growing up to swell 
the list of idlers. 
interests of his own children and yet cannot see it. 


He is working and voting against the 
He is 
preparing for them an inheritance of misery, and when 
inevitable as death 
itself, he is astonished and grieved at the great misfortune. 
Perhaps each man thinks in his heart that while he votes 
to keep away apprentices he will be able by some stroke of 
luck to get his boy a good place. But he cannot see while 
he is fighting against his neighbor's son that he is giving 
his neighbor the right to fight against his son. The soul 
that is selfish is blind to its own good. 

The plea of the advocates of this rule is, ‘‘ If we allow as 
many apprentices to come as would like to we would soon 
be over-crowded with workmen, and wages would fall, 
because an over-stocked market produces a fall in prices.” 
Could these men, many of them really well meaning, once 
be made to realize that a young man trained to work daily, 
and master of a good trade, finding work insufficient and 
wages low, would soon betake himself to fresh fields at the 
South or West, where workmen are in demand, they would 
not feel it a duty they owed to themselves to prevent the 
boys from learning. Could they only be made to under- 
stand that to keep boys out of mischief they must be kept 
busy, must have some object in life, must have something 
to work off their surplus energy, that honest labor makes 
a boy feel more manly, more inclined to do right, and put 
a higher value upon himself—it hardly seemsjpossible they 
could deliberately vote away the only chance a boy has to 
become a man. 

A skilled workman is always preferable to an unskilled 
So that between the old workman and the lately 
graduated apprentice there could be but little competition. 
The young man, having no hindrance, would soon see the 
propriety of putting himself in a better position, and would 
go to other places, leaving the old field for men with fam- 
lies who are known to be competent workmen. 

Good mechanics of all kinds are needed, and if there is a 
surplus in one place there is a lack in another where they 
would be gladly welcomed. So upon the bad laws of the 
trade unions put the blame, and give pity to the poor boys 


the doom comes, which is almost as 


one. 


who would have done better had they been permitted 

The article quoted from proposes the State should com 
pel the boys to learn a trade. It can do that only by abol 
ishing trade unions or educating the members to recognize 
the folly of their own laws, Mrs. JOHN SIEGEL. 
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Editorial Department, — Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres- 
ervation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
stamps. 


Business Department,.—Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to ‘‘ The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum; Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
eation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 








Brain and Nerve Food. 

Vitalized Phosphates, com posed of the nerve- 
giving principles of the Ox brain and wheat 
germ. Physicians have prescribed 150,000 pack- 
ages, with the best results in all forms of 
Nervous prostration, and all diseases of debil- 
ity, whether mental or bodily. F. Crosby, 666 
Sixth Ave., N. Y. For sale by Druggists. 





i have used ** Graham” and crushed 
wheat, as a supposed duty, for twenty years, 
and could never eat largely of it without suf- 
fering from heartburn or sour stomach. The 
Wheat Foods of the Health Food,Co. are more 
delicious in flavor, digest more easily, build 
up rapidly, and never «ccasion uneasiness, so 
far as I have heard or observed. 1 hardly see 
bow we could live comfortably without them. 
—S. JOLLEY, 81 Fourth St., Brooklyn, E. D. 





Blood, Nerve, Brain. 

The wheat kernel contains all the proper- 
ties necessary to feed the whole human body; 
and its exterior, or glutinous layer, contains 
the Iron, Phosphorus, Sulphur, and other ele- 
ments which are particularly required by the 
nervous tissue 

The Blanchard Blood and Nerve Food isa 
natural extract from the wheut kernel ; it re- 
lieves debility of the Nervous System and 
Digestive Organs. 


Uip Disease, Contracted Limbs and 
Curved Spine 

can now be cured without any surgical opera- 
tion, pain or confinement. Heavy and ex- 
pensive Supporters discarded. No charge for 
examination. Dr. Mann has had 37 years’ 
experience. Office, 133 W. 4Ist Street, New 
York. Examining and Reception day every 
Monday A.M.; and 1202 Washington Street, 
Boston, Tuesdays and Wednesdays. 

“Dr. Mann is a personal acquaintance of 
mine. He is skillful, successful and honest. I 
should put a child of mine under his care if I 
was so unhappy as to need such service. 

“(Rev.) H. W. BEEGHER.”’ 


F. Edwards 
Has the best fitting BOOTS AND SHOES in 
the city. 
The secret is this: they are made on the 
McCOMBER PATENT LAST. 
For ease and beauty they are unexcelled. 
166 and 168 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn. 


The ‘* St. Nicholas” is a first-class hotel 
in all its appointments. Its rooms, single and 
en suite, are large and well ventilated. Eleva- 
tor connects directly with the ladies’ entrance. 
Table and attendance throughout acknowl- 
edged as surpassed by none in the world. 


Cassebeer’s Ammonia Lozenges 
Mitigates Coughs, Colds, ete.; allays Throat 
Tickling; facilitates Expectoration. At 
Druggists, or by mail, 25c. H. A. Cassebeer, 
57 4th Ave., N. Y. 


The Advertiser, London, Ontario, circu- 
lates throughout Canada, over 50,000 copies 
every week. See advt. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Miss M. J. YOUNG, after thirteen years’ success- 
ful experience, is — prepared to recommend 
Principals, Professors, Lecturers, Tutors and Gov= 
ernesses for Schools and Families; 
teachers and good schools to purents. 








positions to 





Call or address, Miss M. J. YOUNG, 23 Union 
Square, New York. 
J. L. SILSBEE, 


Architect, 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 

Plans, specifications and estimates furnished 
for all kinds of Public or Private Buildings. 
Personal supervision will be given to Furnish- 
ing Interiors in eyery detail, Work shipped 
to any distance, 





OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Thee logical, Collegiate, and Evenpeetesy: Depart- 
ments lective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saloon temptations. Best of religious influences. 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition. a and 
library fees on #50 a vear. Over 1,000 students. 
Fall ‘i erm, Sept Winter Term, Dec. 3. Spring 
Term March 1l. For circulars address 

J. B. T. MARSH, 8ec., Oberlin, O. 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Under the College management. First-class teach- 
ers. Expenses low. Class instruction or private 
lessons us preferred. As a home for students 
Oberlin is unsurpassed for healthfulness and re- 
ligious and intellectual acvantges, ddress 
Prof. F. B. RICK. 


EEKSKILL (N, Y.) MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Send for Illustrated Circular for 1878-79. 


CHRISTMAS, 1878. 


For a Holiday Present which is at once 
uncommon, artistic and inexpensive, a Rare 
Old Engraving ts very appropriate. Those 
interesting works after the Great Masters 
cost no more than common modern prints. 

Frederick Keppel, of London, and 243 
Broadway, New York, respectfully invites 
correspondence or a visit to his collection of 
high-class Old Engravings. A selection, 
with samples of frames, would be sent on 
approval to any address. N.B.—Orders 
given without delay will insure more satis- 








Jactory framing and the certainty of delivery 


at the required time. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World, 


33°83: Superb English Gift Books at our price. 
53.67% Magnificent American Holiday Books at 
yo rice 


135.672 Gorgeous Juvenile Books at any price. § 
Cataiogue of Universal Literature sig LEGGAT 
Bros., 3 Beekman St., opp. Post Office, N. Y 


FOOD 








BETTER THAN 


MEDICINE. 


We provide vital, blood-making foods for al! dis- 
eases. Sufferers from Dyspepsia, Constipation, 
Nervous Prostration, Diabetes, etc., should write 
for our FREE PAMPHLET. 


HEALTH FOOD CO., 
74 Fourth Ave., New York. 


~NEW PUBLICATIONS 
WHAT OUR GIRLS 
Ought to Know 


BY DR. MARY J. STUDLEY, 
RESIDENT PHYSICIAN AND TEACHER OF PHYSI- 
OLOGY, HYGIENE, PHYSICAL CULTURE, AND 
THE NATURAL SCIENCES IN THE STATE NOR- 
MAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MASS, 














From the C pablo of the First National 
Bank, Albany, N. Y. 

“My DEAR oma —Mv two daughters ask me 
to offer you their grateful ee ae t for 
the pleasure and benefit der:ved from reading, 
thinking and talking about” What Our Girle Ought 
to Know; and I desire to ada my thanks in their 
behalf, and in the interest of all young girls, for 
the very great service you have done in writing it. 
l agreeably surprised wy daughters by preseating 
itto them; and then at their request read it aloud 
evenings, with all my gentlefulks seated at their 
work around our library table. It was a cheerful 
and pleasant task. That the good Lord may bless 
and pecaper you always ip every good word and 
work, is the prayer of yours, very sincerely. 

‘ADAM VAN ALLEN.” 


Price $1.25 by mail. 1000 Agents wanted. 
Address M. L. HOLBROOK, 
13 and 15 Laight St., N. ¥ 


3 Months Trial, 20 cents. 


THE CONTRIBUTOR. 


Its Sunday- senees Commentary and Helps pro- 
nounced the 
he Corpse. ‘of Writers includes such names 
as Prof. Wm. M. Barbour, D.D., Yale C ollege ; Prof. 
Wm. H. Lineoln. Newton Theo. Sem.; Miss Fran- 
ces BE. Willard; Rev. A. B. Karle, D.D.: Rev. Ed- 
ward A. Rand, ‘and a host of others. 
What Subscribers Say. 

“T consider your Commentaries on the 8. 8, Les- 
sens better than anything I find outside of sys- 
temati ec works.”—W W. 

‘I take over thirty periodicals, and rank THE 
CONTRIBUTOR among the very best.—Rev.S, W. B. 
Has alsu several other :mportant departments. 

A large i6-page monthly, $1.00 a year. Three 
months on trial, 20 cts.; 10 copies three months, $2. 

THE CONTRIBUTOK Owns the magnificent Series 
of rine Steel Kngravings of COLE'’s VOYAGE OF 
LIFE, engraved at a cost of $1'2,000, and every 
yearly supscriber who pays 25 cents extra receives, 
post-paid. une of the four great pictures. 

Subscribe Now. Agents Wanted. 

_JAMES H. EARLE, Publisher, Boston. 


DEMOREST'S MONTHLY 


— THE — 
—| WORLD'S MODEL MAGAZINE. |— 


A grand combination of the entertaining, the 
useful, and the benutiful, with fine art we on 
and oil pictures in each No. Price 25c. early 

3, with an unequaled premium, two Spleasia ou 
pictures, ROCK OF AGES and THE LION’s BRIDE, 
15x2l inches, mounted on canvas; transportation, 
50c. extra. Send postal card for ‘full particulars. 
Address 


W. JENNINCS DEMOREST, 
17 East 14th Street, New York. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINBE, Benrene WEEKLY 
aad f1ARPER'S BAZAR: One cop; either for 


year, Postage Prepaid bythe P’ is , toany 
ribér in the United States or Canada on re- 























ceipt 0) 5 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
HARPBR’S BAZAR, to Ghe address, for one year, 
$0; or any t for $7. Postage prepaid by the 
Publishers, Ly gt > CATALOGER will be 


Cents. 
nanpke s & BRO" TH ee a. Frapwlin Square, N.Y. 











*,* For the Professor, oy Scholar and lover of 
early American Hi . this Magazine és a treasure. 
—{Indianapolis Daily > oe 


MACAZINE or AMERICAN 
HISTORY. 


WITH NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Opinions of Distinguished Historical 
Students. 





From J. M. BASSETT, San Francisco. 

I regard the Magazine as the most valuable of 
historical publications, 

From the Rev. G. W. BLAGDEN, Boston, Mass. 

. I have been both pleased and profited in 
reading the Magazine. 

From Mr. JAMES PARTON, er of the “ Life of 
njamin Fra ” &e. 

. . Your Magazine oe i constantly. I 
am indebted to it every month for pleasure and 
instruction. 

From Mr. B. ¥. DECOsTA, New York. 

. I take pleasure in adding my testimony 
to that of the large number of historical stu- 
dents who have expressed so decided an opinion 
respecting the importance and value of the 
work to which the Magazine of American History 
is devoted. 

From Hon. JOHN aoa 1. BARTLETT, Providence, 


The Magazine of American History fills a place 
in our literature which has long been vacant. 
Many of its contributions are from scholars 
known to fame, and are marked for their 
thoroughness of research, Other good features 
are its notices of new publications appertaining 
to American History, to the Aborigines, to Eth- 
nology, Genealogy, etc.. all of which are ap- 
propr! ate ina magazine of this kind. 

From Mr. LYMAN C. DRAPER, Madison, Wis., Corre- 
5 ding Secretary of the Wisconsin Historical 
Society. 

It gives me pleasure to commend, with my 
warmest approval, the Magazine of Ameré 
can History, it has been ably edited by Mr. 
Stevens, and each successive number is laden 
with valuable and interesting matter, both for 
the general reader and the student of Ameri- 
ean History, The publishers deserve unstinted 

raise for the excellent manner in which they 

ave issued the work, in paper, typography and 
illustrations. 

From Mr. SIDNEY HOWARD GAy, West New 

Brighton, Staten Is'and, N.Y. 

I can say frankly after a year’s reading that I 
read your Magazine always with profit and 
pleasure. To a lover of books, the yo oe of 
its ‘‘ get up” is charming ; to one who value 
the inside, as well as the outside of books, the 
choice and treatment of subjects, the scholarly 
tone, and the real historical knowledge it con- 
tains, make it indispensable to every student of 
American History, of which there is still so 
much to be learned. 

From Mr. O. H. MARSHALL, Buffalo, N.Y. 

- »- Icongratulate you that what seemed at 
the outset a doubtful experiment has proved so 
signa! a success. It is a just return for the 
liberal enterprise of its sane and the able 
and judicious management of its accomplished 
editor. Its title has not proved a misnomer. 
Its articles, original and seiected. translations, 
notes and queries have been strictly historical, 
and have formed substantial contributions to 
the cause of American History. 

From Mr. FRANCIS PARKMAN, the Histoiran, 

Boston, Mass. 


. . There can be but one opinion as to the 
value of the Magazine of American History. 
Many of the original papers it contains are of 
great interest, and in its department of docu- 
ments it has preserved and made accessible 
some curious and important papers. Its notes 
of new publications supply the best means I 
know for keeping au courant of contemporary 
writings, great and small, on the subject to 
which it is devoted. Every student of American 
History has a stake in its success and prosperity. 
From Gen. J. WATTS DE PEYSTER, Tivoli, New York. 

. . LTcongratulate A. S. Barnes & Co, upon the 
success of their Magazine of American éfistory. 
Like everything they undertake to do, it is weil 
done. Its very appearance is most attractive, 
and it is much more so in its chaste, quiet garb 
than it would be under a more pretentious ex- 
terior, The “inner John Brown” is on a par 
with the “ outer,’’ and its illustrations are ex- 
cellent. The liberality uf the publishers would 
be a claim upon the public did such a Magazine 
need any more than a reference to the intrinsic 
merits of the contents, and the metLod of their 
presentation. 

From Hon. JOHN JAY, New York City. 

{ regard your Magazine of American History 
as filling an important place in our Literature. 
It is qulbetion materiais for History that are in 
danger of being lost, and it keeps up a fresh 
interest in the memories of the past whose in- 
fluence was never more essential to the respect- 
ability of the American character. The schol- 
arly and judicious tone displayed in its original 
papers aud critical reviews and notices must 
command respect at home and abroad, while 
the official connection of its accomplished and 
indefatigabie editor with the New York Histori- 
cal Society furnishes a desirable guarantee for 
the accuracy of its statements. 

From Mr. JOHN WAKD DEAN, of the New England 

Histuric Geneutugic Suciety, Boston, Mass. 

I have been a constant reader of the Magazine 
of American History, which for nearly two years 
bas been publisnead by you, and have a very 
high opinion of the work. The Magazine cou- 
taios papers on topics of interest in the history 
of our country, which are well written and em- 
body the resuits of much patient research. Mr. 
Stevens, the editor, has snown good taste and 
judgment in the management of the work ; and 
you as its publishers, deserve much credit for 
its fine typograpaoic appearance. [ hope the 
liberal patrouage, whico I aim told it bas re- 
ceived, will be continued and increased. 

From Mr. WM. L. STONE, New York, author of “The 

Life and Times of sir Wm. Johnston, Bart.,” etc. 

.. Allow me this opportunity to express to 
you the pleasure I have received in perusing the 
Magazine since its inception, A publication of 
this kind has long been wanted, not only as a 
medium of communication between historical 
students, | but for those also who desire to be 

* posted ” in matters pertaining to our country’s 
history, and yet have not the leisure for a con- 
secutive course of historical reading. 1 regard 
the Magazine of American History a8 a very 
vaiuable publication, carefully and judiciously 
edited ; aamirable aliket is | purpose aud execution, 


Now is the tim time to > to Subscribe. 
Agents wanted throughout the United States, 
to whom liberal cash inducements will be offered. 
*,* Subscription Price, $5 a Year, postage paid. 
* Bound vols. for 1878 can be had as follows :_ 
Cloth, gilt top, uncut edges........$6 25. 
Half murocco, gilt top, uncut edges, 7 5U. 
A. 8S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 and 113 William St., N.Y... 








APPLE BLOSSOMS. 


POEMS BY TWO CHILDREN (ELAINE AND DORA 
GOODALE). 


“ These songs do not depend upon the youth 
of their authors for indulgence, but they will 
sustain close criticism. No living poet has ex- 
celled the jeweled perfection of such work as 
this; in its way it is beyond criticism.”- 
{Springfield Republican. 

16mo. Cloth, $1.25. Red edges, $1.50. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Publishers, New York. 


ARTHUR’S _ 
Home Magazine 
for 1879. 


For so many vears a guest in the homes and 
hearts of the people, with whose househola cares 
and duties, and social life, interests, and pleasures 
it has so closely identified itself,the LIoME MAG- 
AZINE comes again,as the new year approaches, 
and asks for = oid piace among you, and the old 
cordial welc< 
VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND *2.2"8,"e- 

orite with our 
readers, will commence a new Serial Story inthe 
January pamber.. entitled **Denex Dare: the 

Voman She Was.”’  Whis will be foliowed by a 
Story by the mathor of = — De ar Little Wife,” en- 
titled * Tender and 
ROSELLA KIC a “eoneeibute a series of 

articles on Western Pioneer 

= 1? under the-title of ** Fading Footprints; 

» The Lowly Lives ot Long Ago.’ 

PIPSEY POT | S unoer the title of **Our 

Neighborhood,” is going 

to give a series of papers in her peculiar vein, 
which wiil be spicy and wood, of course. 

CHATTY BRUUKS will talk to our young 

lady readers in her easy, 

sensible, and pleasant way, under the title of 

= meee ‘Ginkles and Dimples; or, Myselt and 


BUITERICK’S PATTERNS forbadicr’ 


dren’s Dresses appear in every number 

PREM IUMS We give our Ciub.Getters s me 
thing more than an extra copy for 

their work in making up Clu Clubs. See below. 


TERMS FOR 1879. 
1 Copy, | year, $2.25. 3 Copies, | year, 85.50 
Copies, anal ww C lube stter, $11.00. 
The Premium to Ciub-Getter for either of these 
two Clubs will be $1.00 worth of Butterick’s Pat- 
terns fur Ladies’ ano Chiidren’s Dresses. 
For these we offeras Pre- 


LARGER CLUBS > miums Ladies’ Best Quality 


Kid Gloves, and full Dress Patterns of elegant 
Black Silk or fine French Cashmere. 

¢# Full particulars in regard to these large and 

valuable Premiums will be found in our Special 

Ctreular to Club-Getters, which will be mailed on 

gigs a to all who desire t) make up Ciuhs Jor 
1is7??. (2 aaa) vumber, 10 Cents. 
» Ss. AR THY R & SON, 

7s. Sixth s 












A USEFUL GIFT! 


A SUBSCRIPTION To 


THE DELINEATOR, 


THE 
Most trustworthy Fashion Monthly in the World, 


AND “A PREMIUM 
OF 


E. Butterick & Co's Patterns 


To the Value of Fifty Cents, 
CAN BE SECURED BY SENDING 
ONE DOLLAR, 


with the name and address of the Subscriber, 
TO 


E. BUTTERICK & CO., 
555 Broadway, N. Y. 


SUPERIOR MUSIC BOOKS 


Choirs, Singing Schools, Etc. 


$1.50; $13.50 per doz. 





The Victory, 


The Coronation, 1.50; 13.50 = 

Choral Anthems, 1.50; 13.50 = 

Temple Anthems, 1.25; 12.00 4 

Tmin AIKIN'S seven ¢ 1 1.25; 12.00 “ 
Character Notes.) ) 

The Scepter, 1.00; 10.50 - 

Vineyard of Song. 75; 7.50 ” 


Each of the above standard publications pos 
sesses sterling qualities which give unqualified 
satisfaction. Sent by mail on receipt of retah 
price. 

2 A Full Catalogue sent on application. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


76 East Ninth St... | 73 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAG 0. 





\HE ** Crown Editions.” 


$1.00 per volume. 

MACAULAY’S ENGLAND, 5 vols. Cloth, extra 

gilt. HUME’s Lg “ves b — e xt writ. 
GIBBON’S 6 vols. Cloth 


CLAXTON, REMBEN & AFF HL FINGER, Phila. 


fill orde re 

{0 ADVERTISERS! SEE 
ements in t he newsp« i Sta I 

on of Canada. To furnish « 
hi inble informat on concerning nev ers and thei 

ites, and thus enable the mo: st ine xperienced ¢ se wer’ 

fateliigentty th e mediums best adapted to any porticu 

lar purpose, WE ISSUE 5E MI-ANNUAL EDITIONS OF 


AYER & SON’S MANUAL 
FOR ADVERTISERS. 164 8vo. pp. Gives the 
names, circulation, and advertising rates of several 
thousand newspapers in the United States and Canada, 
and conta ns more information of value to an advertiser 
than can be found in eny other publication. Ali ligts 
e:refully revised in each edition, and where practic caBle 
prices reduced, ‘lhe special offers are numerons and 
unusually advantageous. It will pay you to examine 
it before spending any money in newspaper advertising. 
The last edition will be sent postpaid to any address on 
receipt of 2 cents by N. W. AYER & SON, 















ADVERTISING AGENTS, Times Building, Philadelphia, 
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D, APPLETON & CO.’S 
HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS, 


—" 
American Painters. 
Containing Biographical Sketches of Fifty 
Artists, with Eighty-three Examples of 
their Works, engraved on Wood in the 
most perfect manner. 

As an evidence of the value and beauty of 
this volume, we may mention that the cost of 
the engravings was nearly thirteen thousand 
dollars. The puplishers are justified in saying 
that the contemporaneous art of no country 
has ever been so adequately represented ina 
single volume, while the engrav a are equal 
to the finest examples of wood-engraving 
It 1s A NOBLE 
cloth, 


roduced here or abroad. 
MONUMENT TO AMERICAN ART. In 
extra gilt, price, $7.00; full mor., $13.00. 


The Turner Gallery. 


A Series of One Hundred and Twenty En- 
gravings on Steel, from the Works of J. M. 
W. TURNER, R.A. The admirable adapt- 
ability of Turner's paintings for engraving 
has led the very best engravers to repro- 
duce them, and, as a result, the most brill- 
iant, imaginative, and inspiring works of 
recent times are brought within the reach 
of the general public. Each plate is ac- 
companied by historical and critical re- 
marks, compiled from authentic sources, 
so that the whole affords a most in- 
structive guide to the study of Turner's 
unrivaled pictures. In two folio vol 
umes. Price, half moroccu, $82.00, full 
morocco. Wm 


Tent-Work in Palestine. 


A Record of Discovery and Adventure. 
By CLAUDE REIGNIER CONDER, RK. E., 
Officer in Command ofthe Survey Ex- 
pedition. Published for the Committee of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund. With 
Thirty-three Illustrations by J.W. WayM- 
PER. Two vols., 8vo. Cloth, $6.00. 

“The account of Lieutenant Conder’s labors 
is not merely the interesting recerd of a great 
work, it bas the additiona) charm of being 
exceedingly well written: and will always 
remain one of the most valuable contributions 
to the literature on Palestine.’’—[Pall Mall 
Gazette. 


The Life and Words of Christ 


Ry CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. With 
Twelve Engravings on Steel. In two 
vols. Price, cloth, $8.60; half calf and 
half morocco, $15.00; morocco, $20.00. 
art ork of cirentic industry, noble in out 
form, of the highest rank in its contents, 
and, whatis the chief point, it breathes the 
spirit of true faith in Christ. I have read 
enough of it to rejoice at such a magnificent 
creation, and especially to wonder at the ex- 
tent of reading it shows. When I shall have 
occasion to revise my Hebrew New Testa 
ment, I ho to get much help from it.” 
—{From Dr DELITZSCH, the commentator. 


William Cullen Bryant's Poetical 
Works. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 100 Engravings 
by Birket Foster, Harry Fenn, Alfred 
Fredericks, and other Artists. Biographic 
Sketch by R. H. Stoddard, and View of 
Bryant's Residence at Roslyn. 1 vol.,8vo. 
Cloth, gilt side and edge, $4.00; balf ‘calf. 
marbie edge, “e full morocco. antique, 
$3.00; tree calf, $10.00. 

HOUSEHOLD EDITION. 1 vol., 
Cloth, $2.00; half calf, $4.00; 
$5.00; tree calf, $5.00. 

RED-LINE EDITION. With 24 illustrations. 
and Portrait of Bryant, on Steel. Printed 
on tinted paper, with red-line. Square 
12mo. Cloth, extra, $3.00; half calf, $5.00 ; 
morocco, $7.00; tree calf, $8.00. 

BLUE-AND-GOLD EDITION. 18mo. Cloth, 
gilt edge, $1.50; tree calf, marble edge, 
$5.00; morocco, gilt edge, $4.00. 


Pottery and Procelain, 


From Early Times down to the Philadel- 
phia Exhibition of 1876. By CuHas. WyLLys 
ELLIOTT. With 165 lliustrations, and the 
more Important Marks and Monograms. 
1 vol., small 4to, Cloth, gilt, $5.00; moroc- 


co, 
Vil. 


The Poet and Painter : 


Or Gems of Art and Song. An imperial 
octavo volume, containing choice Selec- 
tions from the English Poets, and superbly 
illustrated with 99 steel Engravings, print- 
ed*in the best manner on the page with 
the text. New edition. Cloth, extra, $12.00: 
mvrocco, antique or extra, $20 00. 


Charles Dickens's Works, House- 
hold Edition. 


With numerous Illustrations. Complete 
in 19 volumes, bound in eight volumes. 
Square 8vo., Cloth, $20.00. 
This edition of Dickens's Works, which bas 
been in course of publication for several 
aw and which is only just completed, is the 
andsomest edition of the works of the great 
novelist; the type is large, the illustrations 
entirely new and numerous, and the price 


12mo. 
morocco, 


_ remarkably low. 


D, APPLETON & CO., PUBLISHERs, 
49 & 551 Broadway, New York, 





Ready Next Week. 


Grandmother Dear! |: 
TUNIS GRAHAM. 


Author ot * Carrots,” * Cuckoo Clock,’’ &c. 


Illustrated by Walter Crane. 
lémo. $1.50. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 22 Bond St., 


NEW YORK. 


NOW READY. 


Gospel Temperance Hymnal, 


EDITED BY 


Rev. J. B. RANKIN, D.D., and Rev. EB. 8. LORENZ. 


Endorsed by FRANCIS MURPHY, and used 
exclusively in his Meetings. 

This is the first practicabie Col/ection of Hymns and 
Tunes abounding in vigorous Pieces adapted to the 
Gospel Temperance Movement. Itis alsothe best 
Book for Church Prayer Meetings. 











Price 35 Cts. post-paid. Special Rates by 
the quantity. 
DON’T FAIL TO EXAMINE AT ONCE. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


eee. York aud Chicago. 


The Toledo Blade, 


NASBY'S | PAPER, 


BEFORE YOU svvecrive. tor any 


other paper send for 
a specimen copy of The Toledo Blade. Itisa 
Mammoth Eight Page hatin | Paper, f sixty-four 
Columns, filled with carefu > reading 
matter of interest and value people in all parts 
of the United State 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


All the Departments which have made the BLADE 
60 popular all over the United States will be regu- 
larly cootinued, namely: The Popular Letters of 
that distinguished Democratic politician. Rev. 
Petroleum V. Nasby, which are written express- 
ly for the BLADE; our Household Department, 
arich repository of practicalinf rmation up -p sub- 
eo of interest in every Home; aYoung People’s 

epartment; a Religious Department. embracing 
the weekiy Sunday School Lessen; Charming 
Poetr ie the Brigntert Wit and Hum -r; The Best 
Stories Original s one Selected; AnswerstoCor- 
respondents, and the Latest News from a!) parts 
of the. wo rid. The SLaDs circuiates largely in every 
GCcave and Territory in the Union, and is every- 
where recognized as the Largest and Best News 
and Family Paper published saywnare. Try it 
anc you wiil never ny 9 be without it. 

Among pew features fur this winter will bea 
series of 


Andersonville Prison Sketches 


by one who was there. A_ new Serial Story was 
commenced Nouv. lth. Another one wili commence 
ip ck Ma iis $2.00 

ingle copy, per year, e 3 five 
copies $1.75 each; ten or more copies, $1.65 
each, and an extra copy with every club of ten. 
beccimen copies sent free. Send for one. Address 

OLEDO BLADE, Toledo, Ohie. 


NEW BOOKS AT HALF PRICE, 


We mail toany address in the United States the 
best books in all departments of literature. stana- 
ard and miscellaneous, at half list price. Our stock 
the largest in the Tinited Rtaten. and additions 
being daily made. Catalogue free. Sena posta 
with name of yourself and friends. Also send for 
specimen oer of TOLEDO BLADE, the best family 
paper published. Astee 

HE BLADE, Toledo, 0. 


PERIODICALS AT CLUB RATES. 


Nineteenth Century, Lond ee ° a year. 
Har per’s Mayazine. 
Atlantic pow en, 
i 










Weekly London — * 
Scribner’s Monthly.. % 45° ° 
Contemporary Review, London eines, 
lilustrated London Times or Graphic. — 
Academy, Atheneum, or Punch........ 6h 6 
IR, Pe entbtcsstsateecs.cs c0d-ccccds —_— 
Popular Science Monthly..... .......... — = 
North American Review. ............... — = 
Saturday Magazine, weekly dcoosaccesbns —_— * 
Cornhiil or Temple Bar, London........ ‘a7 * 
Saturday Review...........ceseee coccess 8 ” 
Fortnightly Review...... - 





ry 


vue des Deux Mondes sy 
&@” Send stamp for our list of TWO THOUSAND 
American and Foreign periodicals at similar rates. 
Address A. H. ROFFE & CO., 
ll Bromfield 8t., 
Bosto: 


2 nD, Mass. 
$1 .50—PRICE REDUCED,—$1.50 
THE NURSERY 


A Monthly Magazine for Youngest fenders. 

Subscribe now, and get the last two numbers 

of the year FREE. Send 10 cents for a specimen. 
JOHN L. SHOREY, 

36 Bromfield i Street, Boston, Mass. 


BOOKS. 


CASSELL, PRTTRR, & Px 











New Catalogues frep 
by f on ‘application 
cue iy DUCED. 


TX. Now Vork. 


HOLDER Is tHe & YE-GLASS 


Safést device for carrying glasses; no breaking, 
bo entanglement of cord, os it is reeled A} when 
ase =. 7 —y ~ ne geromam & a Dower. 2 
cts. reviars free. ETCHAM c 

M't’rs, 4 Liberty Place, N. ~~ 








RIGHTON BEACH. 


Via Longe Island Railroad from Mth st. Ferry 
and Hunter’s Poin 

On and after Se t. rae LEAVE BAST STH 8T. 
a ag LY 2 4 20 

righton Beach DAILY: 9.90. = 
* Rare from’ Hunter Poi mat gy 
rom Hunter's Point, Round 

J. CHITTENDES, G. P 4 S Spenouk Beet 





THE POET WHITTIER calis it “a eomplete 
success.”” 

sit vd upon the reader like a tonic. 

Department is especially strong,” 
TON TRANSCRIPT. 

* Continues to hold its = in the very front 
of American magazines, few of which equal it in 
ability, and none of which have greater origi- 
nality and freshness.” “wuss NDAY--SCHOOL TIMES. 


SUNDAY _ 
AFTERNOON 


A Monthly Magazine 
FOR THE HOUSEHOLD 


Presenting only original matter, equals in liter- 
ary merit the leading secular montblies, and 
sustains to the religious press a relation simi- 
lar to theirs to the secular press. It aims to 
have in all its essays, serials, stories, poems, 
etc., a moral- purpose, while in its Editor’s 
Table are vigorous discussions of live relig- 
ious ae. and of secular topics from the 
religious standpoint. It is pre-eminently 
am we and fills a place occupied by no other 
publication. 

Its articles on Practical Philanthro- 


The Edt- 
Bos- 


PY Fiction, both Serial and Short Sto~ 
ote gu ook HReviews, are special 
ITS CONTRIBUTORS 


INCLUDE 
Prof. Geo. P. Fisher, D. D., 
Rev. A. P. Peabody, D. D., 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
Rev. J. T. Tucker, D. D., 
Prof. Francis A. Walker, 
Rev. Leonard W. Bacon, 
Rev. E. A. Washburn, D.D. 
AND THESE STORY WRITERS: 
Edward E. Hale, 
Rebecca Harding Davis, 
Horace E. Scudder, 
Rose Terry Cooke, 
Ellen W. Olney, 
William M Baker, 
Sarah 0. Jewett, 


(Author of Deephaven), 
AND OTHER POPULAR WRITERS. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


IT WILL BE SENT FOR ONE YEAR FOR 


$2.10 


Postage paid, to those who Subscribe 
BEFOREJANUAKY 1, 1879 
Do nut fai to act promptly, if you wish to accept the 


SPECIAL OFFER. 
$3.00 a Year. Send 15c. for Specimen Copy. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


SABBATH SCHOOL 
PAPERS. 


THE CHEAPEST | AND BEST, 
All Splendidly Illustrated. 


Published by the Christian at Work Publish- 
ing Lo, 








LOOK AT THE TERMS. Postage prepaid by 
us. Cash always in advance. 


GOOD WORDS (Monthly. 
Se 12x16 inehes. 8mos. 6mos. lyr. 
ze OOD to 1 address, $055 $105 2 06 
1 05 1 9 3 80 
50 ys - 1 90 3 5S 710 
100 “ or over, per 100, 3 0 68 1270 

MY PAPER (Monthly). 

Page, 10x14 inches. 





3mos. 6mos. lyr 


12 copies to one address, $0 50 $095 $1 75 
25 £8 = 90 1% 330 
50 vd ” 1 70 315 5 85 
100 * or over, per 0, 3 10 610 1140 
GOOD CHEER (Monthly). 

Page, 8x12 inches, 6mos. 1 yr. 
12 copies to one address, $0 70 $1 35 
25 ” « 135 250 
5O sa ” 2 60 4 60 

100 ~ me 4 30 8 10 


OLD AND YOUNC (Monthly). 


Page, 6x8 inches. 6mos. lyr. 


a copies to one address, ot 75 «$1 44 
2 = 2 35 
100 ™ 5 , 20 416 


Single copies of GOOD WORDS or MY PA- 
PER, 30 cents, yearly; or a copy of the two 
papers for 50 cents. 

SAMPLES FREE. 

Be particular and address ai! orders and re 

mittances to 
E. W. HAWLEY, Sec’y. 
Box 39158, New York. 


NATURE A Weekly INustratea Journal of 
* Science, has recently been much in- 
creased in size, and will be fqund of increasing 
yaine to all interested in Science. %7 per annum. 
. for sample copy. Macmillan & Oo., 32 

na i Bt.. New York. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Sena stamp for ILLUSTRATED HOLIBAY 
CATALOGU #, ready next week, of the most de- 
sirable American and English Books, suitable for 
Presents. G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 182 Fifth ave. 
third door below 244 st.), New York. 











NEW MUSIC FOR 


CHRISTMAS, 1878, 


Angels From the Realme of & Hymn- 
Anthem.... .. VM. WARREN. Se. 
Messiah is King 3 EO. W M. WAKRKEN. 50 
Sweet Babe of — EO.WM.WARREN. 50 
'e Deum. B fiat.......... -seed. B.MARSH. 75 
Thanksgiving Aethons sonenked rg FAIRLAMB. Ww 
Te Deum. G............ sone L.«. JACOBY. 
Bonum Kst. & flat..........W.C WILLIAMS. 
Benedic Anima Mea ........ W.C. WILL ‘ AMS. 
Six Anthems uf the Church (sing! y. 25c. 
HENKY WILSON. 1 
100 Sacred Solos, by the beste lavsic and mod- 
ern authors. 
Now When Jesus Was Born...L. 
Caim on the Listening Kar of Night. 
A.J. HOLDEN. & 






JAcoBY. 75 


And There Were Shepherds 
w. WILLIAMS. 60 
Six Christmas Anthems, The Saviour 
Comes,’ lark, the Glad &e6 und,” *‘An- 
gels from the Kealms of Glory,” While 
Shepherds Watched,” “* Hark, What 
News,” Hark, the Herald Angels,’ 
each 5 


NEW CAROLS. 5 cents each. 


*O, Soft and Bright”; * ‘Come Hi ther, Ye Faith- 


ful.’ “ Christians meio jice”; “Our New- Born 
King”; “ Ohristmas Morn”; “Sing We, Merry 
Christians”; “ Jacob’s Laader”; “ The Magi.”” And 


500 others. 
NEW BOOKS. 

Gleason’s Motette Collection...............see0+ $20 
Nicholl’s Sacred Quartettes and Anthems..... 2 50 

Bothof these bouks contain some of the choic- 
est work of the best modern masters, and whiie 
care has been taken to keep out everything of a 
trivial character, the music will be found to be, 
throughout, of a pleasing and popular character, 
end adapted to all denominations. Published by 


WM. A. POND & CO., 


25 Union Square, Broadway, bet. 15th and 
__ 16th Stre ets, Nev w York. 
for THE ORPHEUS~— King’s 
SEND Journal of Music. 14 pages of 
10 Chotee Music. Best Out. 


ee E M. KING, Publisher, 
CENTS « ; 


ark Place, N.Y 


No. 3. 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


Ira D. Sankey, a Jas. McGranahan 
Geo. C. Stebbins, 


Used in the Gospel Meetings conducted by 
essrs. Moody, Whittle and Pentecost, 








*,* The world-wide acceptance of Nos. land 2 of 


this series of Gospel Hymns, and the cemacvd fora 
fresh c. llection of the same character, basenc: ur- 
aged the publishers to send forth the THIRD book. 
[twill be fouud to contain a large prvoorti.o of 
new Songs never before published, inciuding sev- 
eral by the inspired BLISS, which have been re- 
serve’ for this bo k,t gether with some of the 
most useful older ones. La short, 


GOSPEL HYMNS No. 3 

is offered as the best collection of pure, invigorat 
ing scriptural s:-ngs ever produced, not surpassed 
even by the two preceding of the same celebrated 
series. 
Price. 34c., by mall; $3.60 ver dozen, by express 
Gospel Hymns No. 3, words only. 

Price, 6c., by mail; GOc, per dozen, by express. 


Biglow & Main, | John Church & Co., 


9th st., New York. Cincinnati, O. 


Holiday Music Books, 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS. fSecin'ts prac- 


tice CHRISTMAS MuUsIc. We recommend :— 
Dressier’s Christmas Chimes (20 cts). 2 
besutiful and Easy Athems, or Howard’s Ten 
Christmas Carols, (20 cts.), cr Howara’s 
Fleven Christmas Carols, (20 cts), or 
Cc eristmas bf (15 ets.), 15 Carols by Wa- 
terbury ; Christmas Selections, (#4 per 
hundrea) Bees rca: Five chnce pieces. A 
valuable book ts Christmas Carols, Old and 
New (4) cts.); alsu 100 other Single Carols, 
(5 to 10 cts.) 


; 25), by L. O. EMERSON, 

Church Offering. if has 6 Christmas Anthems, 
and also a complete set of Anthems and Charts 
for all the Festivals and Services of the year. 


A fine book. 
N | By SAINT-SAENS, ($'.00). is a Christmas 
oel, ORATORIO. 


The School Song Book 


excellent book for” Girls’ 
Schools, or for Seminaries, 
and very good music. 


(60 cts.). by C. 
EVEREST, is an 
High or Normal 
Good instructions 


Enliven your fingers for Christmas Paty by 
practicing MASON’S Pt ANOFORTE TECH- 
NI 


ts, (2.50), the best flager Gymnasium known. 


tt? Any book mailed, post free, for the above 
prices. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Cc. H. Ditson & c o., 343 Broadway. N.Y. 


THE STANDARD CHROMATIC 


ie a or Tuning Pipe gives correct 















ks. suupd of ev 
J (e ToS eae ery tone, nat- 
- & a) — Wrgeras Ural, sharp «1 
Ce kunomaticc PrH am fat. sold by 
°: all music 
4 dealers. 


Mailed on receipt of price $1.504 
DAN’L™M. READ & CO.. 647 | B’ dway, N. Y. 


Hours Musical Enctruction 
{ New England Conservatory, Music 
Hall, Boston. E. Tourjée, I irector. 


ODEY’S 


—_LADY’S BOOK 
Phew 31, SEB verter. 





Boor, a 
ce” Clubs with thi® Paper, 


Send your address to Gonry’s Lapy’s 
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Books and Authors. 


ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS. 

He is a wise man who, having a fortune and propos- 
ing to devote a portion of it to the founding and 
endowing of an institution of learning or benevolesce, 
performs that act in his lifetime and sees it perfected 
under his own judicious supervision, So, also, is a man 
wise whose life has been a public and eventful one, who 
has been a participant in scenes of wild commotion and 
political and social changes (whose motives and acts 
may be exposed to the misapprehension of his friends 
and the misrepresentations of his foes), who supervises 
the preparation of his own biography. Among such 
wise men is Alexander H. Stephens, of Georgia, now a 
member of Congress, in feeble health and about sixty- 
seven years of age. 

Mr. Stephens has been in public life more than forty 
years, as a State legislator, member of the national 
Congress and of many conventions, and Vice-President 
of a confederacy of politicians formed for the purpose 
of destroying the union of the States of our Republic 
and founding an empire whose corner-stone should be 
negro slavery. He is eminently wise in seeing to it that 
his biographer shall not misconceive his motives por 
misinterpret his acts. His principal historian (Mr. 
Johnston) has been his intimate personal and confiden- 
tial friend more than twenty years, and received from 
the hands and lips of Mr. Stephens the material from 
which the facts of the life of the eminent statesman 
bave been drawn. These facts show most conclusively 
that Mr. Stephens bas been ever a conservative states- 
man, a consistent politician, a hard worker for his fel- 
low men, unselfish, sincere, honest and true, and pos- 
sessed of rare moral and physical courage in defense of 
his convictions. 

In very early life Mr..Stephens believed in, advocated 
and defended the doctrine of State supremacy in all its 
breadth and consequences; also the policy and right- 
eousness of the system of negro slavery in the Southern 
States. In his first political speech, when he was only 
twenty-two years of age, he insisted upon the sovereignty 
of the States, and the right and power of any to withdraw 
from the Union if the compact should be violated by 
others, but only to be exercised as a last resort. This 
was precisely his position in 1860, after an interval of a 
quarter of a century. In this view he was in accord 
with Josiah Quincy, of Massachusetts, who, when op- 
posing a bill in Congress for the admission of Louisiana, 
in 1812, said: ‘‘If this bill passes, the bonds of the 
Union are virtually dissolved; that the States which 
compose it are free from their moral obligations; and as 
it will be the righ? of all, so it will be the duty of some, 
definitely to prepare for a separation—amicubly if they 
can, forcibly if they must.” 

So, too, from his earliest youth, Mr. Stephens be- 
lieved in and advocated the policy and righteousness of 
negro slavery as it existed in the South; and when he 
had been made the second officer of a government 
formed to perpetuate it he said to the citizens of Sa- 
vanpah, Georgia (March 21, 1861), while expourding 
the character of that government, ‘‘ Its foundations are 
laid; its corner-stone rests upon the great truth that 
the negro is not equal to the white man; that slavery— 
subordination to the superior race—is his natural and 
normal condition, This, our new government, is the 
first, in the history of the world, based upon this great 
physical and moral truth.” 

With this key to his life convictions the public con- 
duct of Mr. Stephens may be fairly judged. He ac- 
knowledged supreme allegiance to Georgia; aud when 
an ordinance of secession was passed he ‘‘ went with 
his State.” When he was compelled to choose between 
the destruction of slavery or the destruction of the 
Union he adhered to slavery. Inall this he was consist 
ent. He conscientiously believed himself right in his 
conviction and action; a great majority of the people of 
the Republic and of the world think he was wrong. 

Mr. Stephens regarded the provision of the Constitu- 
tion of California prohibiting slavery within its borders 
as an impertinent and insulting condemnation of the 
labor system of the Southern people as immoral and 
unholy, and he asked: ‘‘Can Southern men occupy 
seats in the halls of a legislature with this constant re- 
proach?” He predicted a speedy dissolution of the 
Union. He advised the reorganization of the militia of 
his State and the encouragement of volunteer com- 
panies. He declared that at no distant day the South 
must ‘‘ stand by their arms.” ‘*‘ My mind is made up,” 
he said: ‘“‘I am for the fight if the country will back 
me.” In this he was consistent. 

Mr. Stephens was a supporter of Mr. Douglass for 
the Presidency in 1860, and after the Charleston con- 
vention broke up he deprecated and deplored the conduct 
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of the seceders from it as leading directly to civil war. 
And when the shallow politicians of .his State advo- 
cated secession he opposed them with all his might, be- 
cause he thought it inexpedient and unnecessary then. 
He was a member of the secession convention, and op- 
posed the passage of the ordinance. He and his brother, 
Linton, voted against 1t; but when it was passed he de- 
clared that he would follow the fortunes of his State. 
To him the maintenance of the Union was second to 
the maintenance of what he called the ‘‘ rigbt, honor, 
safety and security of Georgia.” When he was chosen 
Vice-President of the Confederacy he accepted it, he 
said, to ‘‘ do all that he could to preserve and perpetuate 
the principles” of the Constitution of the United States. 
He labored with all his might for the success of the 
Confederacy; since its downfall he has fully ‘‘ accepted 
the situation,” been loyal to the Union, and is to-day 
the most popular man in Georgia. 

This biography of Mr. Stephens details in an attract- 
ive manner the incidents of the eareer of an acute 
statesman, and one of the most remarkable men of our 
country. His life, which has been chiefly spent in the 
public service, has been conspicuous also for generous 
deeds toward the weck and needy to the extent of his 
ability. He has lived a bachelor; but his ancestral 
home, which he has always occupied at Crawfordsville, 
Georgia, is a delightful one, made so by the constant 
presence of loving friends—loving him for his goodness. 


THE BOOK OF JOB. 

Mr. Rossiter W. Raymond possesses a remarkable com- 
biration of qualities which fit him for the preparation of 
an interpretative essay on the Book of Job. He is profes- 
sionally a scientific student of nature; and the Book of 
Job is of all books in the Bible the one which deals most 
with natural phenomena. He is an enthusiastic ‘hough 
amateur student of oriental literature; and the Book of 
Job is, in literary form and character, of kin to the 
oriental poems of the far East—its characters and its 
scenes laid either prior to or outside the domain of He- 
brew revelation. He is both a poetand a critic, with no 
inferior constructive powers and very superior critical 
powers; and he has brought a naturally analytic and 
well trained mind to bear on the literary criticism of 
this great dramatic poem, the greatest poem of religious 
experience in the Hebrew if not in any language, and a 
skillful poetical faculty to the task of rehabilitating it in 
a new and metrical English form. He is an independent 
thinker and a profound and deen Christian believer; and 
he uses in the iuterpretation of the Word of God a mind 
free from the trammels of tradition or theological neces- 
sities, and yet equipped with that insight which only 
spiritual reverence can ever give, and in which the free 
critics generally and the most orthodox frequently are 
singularly deficient. Finally, the great problem of sor- 
row, which Jub and his three friends discuss, and which 
Jehovah declares to be insoluble, is one which Mr. Ray- 
mond has himself personally confronted; the darkness 
and the bitterness out of which Job uttered his plaint 
have enveloped his interpreter, 

We do not hesitate to give this monograph on the 
Book of Joba front rank. Minute criticism is subor- 
divated to broad views. Verbal discussion is account- 
ed inferior to poetic insight. The greater deter- 
mines the less, throughout. The general view of the 
Book of Job, as a} poem devoted to the dramatic expo 
sition of the problem of sorrow, is well set forth, in 
contrast with some not uncommon but certainly ana- 
chronistic views of it asa parable against self-righteous- 
ness (Heng Stenberg) or Calvinism (Froude), The 
conclusion is one well and almost epigrammatically ex- 
pressed in a single sentence: ‘‘The plans of God are 
not, will not be, cannot be revealed; and the resigua- 
tion of faith, not of fatalism, is the only wisdom of 
man.” The metrical version is not merely a rhyth- 
mical success, but with few exceptions preserves and in- 
terprets something of the incomparable grandeur of the 
original. The notes are the least satisfactory portion 
of the book. Too brief to be adequate for the scholar; 
valuable chiefly as an interpretation and defense of the 
author’s paraphrase. Nor, we must add, do we think 
Mr. Raymond makes sufficient recognition of the truly 
prophetic character of the poem. Possibly bis famil- 
iarity with Oriental poetry has thrown this characteristi: 
of all Hebrew poetry into the background. All, or 
nearly all, the Hebrew poets were prophets; and this 
poem has also its Messianic aspect—negative rather than 
affirmative; its suggestion of the necessity of a revealed 
religion by the disclosure of the terrible darkness which 
in an hour of overwhelming sorrow waits on the soul 
which has only a ‘‘ natural theology ” to sustain it, and 
a general faith in the goodness of an unknown God, 
without daysman, or book, or any such thing to make 
him known. This Mr. Raymond would perbaps not 
deny; he certainly does not bring it out in his essays, 
though he does not blur it in his version. We give an 
extract from this version in order to afford a suggestion 
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of its character and spirit. Tbe quotation is from the 
famous 19th chapter: 


“ Have Pity on me! Have pity on me 
O ye, my friends! Do ye not see 
God's hand hath touched me heavily ? 


“ Why will ye, then, like God, pursue, 
Hungry and unsated, as ye do, 
Adding to His, your torments too ? 


“O were my speech a book instead, 
Or carved in rock, with iron or lead, 
That should abide when I am dead! 


“ Yet, failing this, I know full well 
That my Redeemer liveth, and here 
Upon my dust He shall appear! 


* Yea, though my body shall be trod, 
A thing decayed, beneath the sod, 
Out of the flesh shal! I see God. 


** When death consumes this body base, 
Mine eyes shall see Him face to face 
Yea, mine—no stranger's in my place.” 





SomE Recent NovELs.—Cupid and the Sphinx, by Har- 
wood Flemming. (Putnams.) This is presumably an 
American novel, though the scene is laid in Egypt and the 
characters are mainly English, Austrian or Copt—the only 
two Americans in the book losing*their nationality, the 
one by marriage the other by death. Nevertheless, the 
flavor is decidedly American; that is to say, we are made 
to measure the English, Austrian and Copt by the Ameri- 
can standard, frequently to their disadvantage. For an 
American novel the plot is remarkably involved and ex- 
ceedingly well worked out. That it is amazingly improba- 
ble may be pardoned on the score of the strange people 
and places which are introduced. Because a thing is im- 
probable in New York it is not necessarily so in Egypt. It 
must be said that the disappointments of the story fall 
upon the most engaging characters, and that one at least 
seems to be pursued to an unnecessarily fatal end. But 
this we suppose gives more ample scope for the strong 
situations, which the autho. is certainly expert in handling, 
and enhances generally the dramatic interest. — Margery’s 
Son, by Miss Emily Sarah Holt. (Robert Carter & Bros.) 
The action of this historical romance is laid in and about 
the English and Scotch courts during the fifteenth century. 
The record seems to have been followed with sufficient 
accuracy, the many gaps in the authenticated narrative 
being filled out by the author's imagination in a fashion 
that lends vivacity to the tale, and is probably quite as good 
history as much that passes for the genuine article. Books 
of this kind have their uses, for they are often read by 
these who will never study history and serve to fix in the 
memory events that might otherwise never be known. 
They are quite as full of romantic interest, too, as any of 
the novels of the day.——The Littte Quurt-fur-Nutheiny (Lee 
Petit Chose), by Alphonse Daudet, is the latest addition to 
the ‘‘ Cobweb Series.”” The work of translation is done by 
Mary Neal Sherwood, one of our best translators of French 
fiction. Daudet is widely known as the author of “ Sidon- 
ie,” a book to which we were unable to give unqualified 
praise, but which was nevertheless a strong and vivid tale. 
** Little Good-for-Nothing” gives a decidedly unattractive 
picture of French life, and its interest flags considerably 
in the latter half of the book, after the hero’s love-affairs 
become the motive. M. Daudet has the true French genius 
for characterization, and throughout his pages we find 
charming touches of human nature often contrasted with 
others which are not so charming.——Jean Teterol’s Idea, 
by Victor Cherbuliez. (Appletoens.) Cherbuliez deserv- 
edly ranks among the first of living novelists. Not only is 
he capable of constructing plots which are at once natural 
and surprising, but he brings to their development a rare 
artistic touch that lends a fascinating harmony to the 
whole creation. His jatest work is one of the best. Taking 
for his hero a low-born person of quick intelligence, nat- 
ural integrity and unforgiving disposition, he starts him 
in life in a position which he might have worthily filled 
had not an occurrence trifling in itself wounded his pride 
and implanted in his mind an unworthy motive or idea, 
which was, nevertheless, in a worldly sense the making of 
him. This idea drives him to patient perseverance in 
working his way upward, enables him to economize, plot 
and toil until he finds himself ‘‘ many times a millionaire” 
with two idols in the world—his only son and his “Idea.” 
The ultimate development of the story we leave the reader 
to discover, having said enough to indicate its peculiar and 
admirable characteristics. It may be added that it is free 
from those objectionable features which have given to 
French novels their ill repute.——For Percival (Lippincott) 
is the title of an illustrated novel of anonymous authorship 
republished from ‘ Lippincott’s Magazine.” The best that 
we can say of the illustrations is that some of them are 
better than others. The story is of considerable power, 
the scenes being drawn in that inexhaustible mine of *ma- 
terial afforded by the life of the English gentry. After 
leading her characters (for we may assume the femininity 
of the author) through a tangle of loves and losses the 
story practically ends with a tragedy which painfully pro- 
tracts the dénouement. English country life is always 
attractive when drawn with any degree of skill, and read- 
ers will find this story no exception to the rule. The 
Virginians in Texas, by the Rev. Wm. M. Baker. (Har- 
pers.) The success of ‘‘The New Timothy” and other 
novels from the pen of William M. Baker warrants the 
assurance that ‘‘ The Virginians in Texas” is not unworthy 
to follow them as a candidate for public favor. Readers 
of ‘‘ Harper’s Monthly” will recognize in it an old acquaint- 
ance. Its appearance in the new ‘“ Library of American 
Fiction” is appropriate to the design of the publishers, and 
it is one of the best stories that has yet been issued in that 
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series. The author relates the adventures of a Virginian 
planter who, having lost his property, moves with his 
family to Western Texas. Their experiences of wild life 
are extremely thrilling, and withal there is nothing un- 
healthful in the atmosphere to which the readers are in- 
troduced. —-A Woman’s Word and How She Kept it, by 
Virginia F. Townsend. (Lee & Shepard.) We have here 
an extraordinary plot, comprising much originality and a 
certain unnatural vividness of narrative which, while it is 
lacking in artistic management, appeals strongly to the 
reader's sympathies and retains his interest to the end. 

John, Whom Jesus Loved, by James Culross, D. D. 
(Carters), is an excellent review of the life, character and 
writings of the Evangelist. The work is not new in Eng- 
land, but appears now for the first time, we believe, in this 
country. Its value will be more evident to the average 
Sunday-school teacher than to the scholar. 

Plain Lectures on the Pilgrim’s Progress, by Robert 
Nourse (H. W. Rokker, Springfield), were delivered in 
Springfield, Ill., on Sunday evenings during the winter of 
1877 and 1878. They constitute a suggestive exposition of 
the spiritual progress symbolized in Bunyan’s allegory, 
and bring its lessons home to the need of men of to-day. 
‘“The Slough of Despond,’’ ‘‘the Hill Lucre,” ‘‘ the En- 
chanted Ground,” ‘t Doubting Castle’—each place which 
marked an epoch in the journey—is set in the light of the 
present time and particularized by the names most promi- 
nent in the oppositions of Christian life now. Young peo- 
ple who have read *‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress” and delighted 
in its adventure would do well to read it again with these 
lectures for commentary, and mark its forceful spiritual 
teaching. 

Grammar-Land, by M. L. Nesbitt. (Henry Holt & Co.) 
This book is dedicated to ‘‘all litle children who think 
grammar hard and dry,” and is not their name legion! It 
is meant, under the garb of pleasant reading, to teach 
children grammar, as sugar-coated pills disguise, or are 
supposed to, the bitter of quinine. It is better adapted to 
be used by teachers who orally expound to children the 
mvsteries of Grammar-Land than to be given into the 
hands of the children to read. It can be cordially recom- 
mended as teaching ‘‘ good grammar’’; the explanations 
are clear and simple; there is not too much ‘ over refin- 
ing”; and the exercises are well adapted to impress the 
rules on the minds of the pupils. That it has met with the 
approval of teachers is evident from the fact that a third 
edition has been so soon called for. 

The Studio Arts, by E. W. Johnson. (Henry Holt & Co.). 
This is one of the series of ‘‘thandbooks” intended to give to 
those who have but little spare time a general knowledge 
of art, literature, music, &c. The present volume covers 
150 pages, and certainly contains a vast amount of con- 
densed information upon art matters. Miss Johnson has 
succeeded admirably in the first part, which consists of 
detinitions and explanations; in the second part, where she 
aims to give ‘‘ A Sketch of the Progress of} Art,” her criti- 
cisms of painters and schools cannot be implicitly received, 
as tastes and opinions vary, and exception has already 
been taken by one critic to her summing up of the style 
and standing of Washington Allston. Yet asa whole ‘ The 
Studio Arts” is a good introduction to those who wish 
‘‘an outside knowledge ” of the subject. 

England From a Back Window, by J. M. Bailey. (Lee 
& Shepard.) Where Mr. Bailey, who is better known as 
the Danbury News Man, does not make an effort to be 
funny, he is entertaining and instructive, and often genu- 
inely humorous. His descriptions of English life and man- 
ners are marked by the same keen eye for detail and quick 
sense of the incongruous that have given his Danbury 
pictures such photographic fidelity. Among the street 
scenes of London he is especially happy, and many of his 
most graphic touches concern minor points which the 
average traveler either fails to notice, or, if he does notice 
them, thinks them unworthy to record. <A great deal may 
be learned from Mr. Bailey’s book by those who have 
not traveled. Those who have will find that it freshens 
their recollections; while to both classes it cannot but 
prove an agreeable companicn for the idle hour. 

Tecumseh and the Shawnee Prophet, by Edward Eggle 
ston and Lillie Eggleston Seelye (Dodd & Mead), is a sketch 
of the border wars which ushered in the present century. 
Tecumseh, perhaps, affords the nearest authentic approach 
to the ideal ‘‘noble red man.”’ The story of his life, as 
here told, is based upon the standard histories of the time, 
introducing trustworthy sketches of scores of remarkable 
characters conspicuous in our early history, and narrating 
their adventures during the terrible years that preceded 
the close of the last war with England. The interest of the 
narrative steadily increases to the end, where *‘ Tecumseh 
falls at the head of his tribe in the battle of the Thames.”’ 
Maps and illustrations accompany the narrative, which 
certainly conveys, in an attractive and trustworthy form, 
the history of a period full of the most romantic adven- 
ture. Perhaps it is too much to hope that such books as 
this should take the place of the adventures of ‘‘ Texas 
Jack” and his compeers in the estimation of youthful read- 
ers, and indeed we cannot but think that a little more play 
might advantageously have been given to the imagination 
by the authors. History is made readable through a ju- 
dicious use of the imaginative faculties, and its truth is no 
way impaired thereby. It is possible that the author of 
such exceptionally good fiction as ‘‘ Roxy” feels hampered 
when he attempts to edit for popular perusal facts which 
other hands have already put in print; but this does not 
excuse the lack of that picturesque element that is so impor- 
tant a factor in literature which is designed to popularize 
knowledge. 


Recollections of Writers. By Mary and Charles Cowden 





Clarke (Scribners). There is always a danger in Recollec- 
tions of this sort that the author from enthusiasm on the 
subject will attach an undue importance to conversation 
and incident that are in themselves purely trivial. How- 
ever interesting and conspicuous a character may be it is 
not likely that all his talk or all the episodes in which he 
takes part will be worth reproducing. The people about 
whom Mrs. Clarke writes—Charles and Mary Lamb, Cole- 
ridge, Keats, Shelley, the Godwins, the Kembles, Mac- 
ready, Leigh Hunt, Douglas Jerrold, and all that generation 
of literati—have been so fortunate in biographers that 
pretty much all that is worth knowing about them has 
been already told. Hence Mrs. Clarke and her successors, 
if there be any, must either go over tolerably familiar 
ground or pick up unconsidered and, as a rule, hardly worth 
considering trifles. Mrs. Clarke, too, has a habit of gushing 
over her characters, as witness the following: 

*The reader may imagine what a flutter of pleasure stirred 
my heart as I stood with apparent calm talking to the great 
comedian [Macready].” 

“T had the honor of hearing the technical ery of ‘ Clear the 
stage!’ addressed to Macready and myself and having to 
hurry off the boards together (!)"’ 
The italics and exclamations are Mrs. Clarke's. 

“Itissomething to remember having been tucked under 
the arm by Charles Dickens and had one’s hand 
against his side. 


hugged 
One thinks better of one’s hand everuafter.”’ 
For all this, the book is an entertaining one. If it does not 
tell us much that is new or important itlrecalls pleasantly 
familiar people; and if the style is a trifle exuberant it 
must be laid to the author’s warmth of feeling and the en 
gaging qualities of her friends. 

Prince Bismarck’s Letters have at length 
found a translator, Fitzh. Maxse. We'say at leneth, for 
they were issued in German in 1876, and created in Ger- 
many the same feeling of surprise that is excited 
the translation. That a living statesman should allow 
letters written in his youth to his sister, and, later, to his 
wife and others, to appear dur.ng his life-time without a 
word of explanation, dedicated in the translation by per- 
mission to the ‘* Princess Bismarck,”’ and in the original 
appearing without the name of any editor whatever, is 
certainly matter for surprise. The letters are much mors 
entertaining for their being a character-study than be- 
cause of any historical or even autobiographical matter 
which they contain. If Bismarck had not written them 
they would be thought almost too trifling for publication 
But the weariness of the chief statesman in Europe over 
diplomatic engagements, the bits of gossip about how the 
king acted under such and such circumstances, the droll 
ery at the expense of folks met in travel, and the petty 
court complications made tantalizing by the omission of 
names—all these are given a value by the great name 
which subscribes them. There appears in the book the 
most complete candor, and yet we note some most elo- 
quent omissions. There are but few letters—and these the 
briefest—during the Prusso-Austrian campaign, and but 
one respecting the Franco-Prussian war. There is 
which is introduced by a note, to say that being captured 
by “‘franctireurs’ en route it was published in a French 
newspaper. Otherwise we presume this would not have 
appeared. As it is, however, it is very interesting, detail- 
ing the surrender of Napoleon III: bdan. 
other letter, to which we direct sped ttention, addressed 
to André von Roman, and has to do with the charges of 
irreligion made against Bismarck. His defense is not 
masterly, except in that truest sense that it shows a man 
self-conquered. In spite of, or perhaps in part because of 
the interest awakened by this little volume it still remains 
a literary problem. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 

—The life of the late Cardinal Cullen, of Lreland, is to be 
written by his nephew, Monsignor Moran, 
Ossory. 

—It is understood that Mr. Bronson Alcott’s literary 
conversations in the Rev. Joseph Cook’s Boston parlors 
will be resumed the present winter. 

—Mr. Peter Bayne is continuing his very instructive 
critical papers in the London ‘“ Literary World” on mod- 
ern English authors. Tennyson is now in hand. 

—Hon. G. Hammond Trumbull, of Hartford, is pushing 
along the work of cataloguing the Brinley collection, and 
avery rare and choice piece of catalogue work it is to be. 

—An offer of prizes issued from Munich last year for the 
best works in tragedy, comedy, and farce. In 
192 tragedies, 119 comedies, and 125 farces have been sub- 
mitted for examination. 

—Mr. John P. Betker, of this city, has written and set 
to music six carols for Christmas, which are published on 
slips for Sunday-school use. 
devotional, and the music 
dren's voices. 

—None of Mr. Charles Dickens’s’ books were included i 
the recent sale of his effects, and it is understood that the 
whole library, as well as the series of framed Hogarth 
prints, has been purchased intact by the Messrs. Sotheran 
of Piccadilly. 

—In an antiquarian bookstore at Baireuth has been dis- 
covered the manuscript diary of one of the Hessian officers 
who served in the British army during the war of the Rev 
olution. It runs from January, 1778, to March, 1779, and 
covers many points of interest. 

—The publishing business of Messrs. Daldy, Isbister & 
Co., London, will be conducted in the future as a joint 
stock company, under the name of Messrs. William Isbiste: 
& Co. (Limited). The new firm have acquired possession 
of the very valuable copyrights of “Good Words” and the 
“‘Sunday Magazine.” 
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—Lee and Shepard will soon publish the collected letters | 
i 


to the New York “Tribune ’from England, by William 
Winter. Mr. Winter is one of the most observing of 
travelers and one of our most discriminating critics, and 
these letters, which we read at the time of their first ap- 
pearance with great interest, we shall welcome ina volume. 
—The last relative of Thomas Hood has just passed 
away. Mrs. Frances Freeling Broderip, only daughter of 
the great humorist, died on the 3d ult. at Clevedon, in the 
forty-ninth year of her age. In conjunction with her 
brother, Tom Hood, the late editor of ‘‘ Fun,” the deceased 
wrote and published the life of her father. She was mar- 
ried some years ago to the Rev. John Somerville Broderip, 
M.A., rector of Crossington, Somerset, whom she outlived. 
Mr. Robert Bagster, the Bible publisher, is out with a 
declaration that there is no probability of any immediate 
publication of any portion of the revision. And he further 
gives it as his opinion that if it ever is published as a whole 
there is little likelihood of its superseding in general use 
the authorized should be more dis- 
put faith in this rather disappointing prophecy 
jagster’s interest in version were 


version. Perhaps we 


posed to 
if Mr 


not quite so important 


the authorized 


A good work is nearing completion in the Massachu- 
chusetts State House at Boston. This is the careful repair 
ten large volumes containing the rolls of Revolutionary 
soldiers from the State and the indexing of the mass of 
manuscript archives of the Revolutionary era. The work 
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has occupied a number of trained hands for fully two 
years, and will make accessible to historians a large 
amount of valuable material which has hitherto been use- 


less for all practical purposes. 

This week appears in Boston the first number of ‘“‘ The 
Saturday Magazine,” Mr. Frederic Beecher Perkins, editor. 
No announcement has been made of this new venture in 
the periodical world, and its advent takes us quite by sur- 
prise It is an octavo of thirty-two pages, mostiy made 
up of selections f: 
Tol 


mn the foreign magazines, but with room 
queries, editorial remarks, and, in short, al- 

that readable. If such a free-sailing 
made to go, Mr. Perkins is the man to dc it, 


as our best wishes for his success. 
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The author of the little book ‘Is Eternal Punish- 
ment Endless?” has received a fresh edition for gra- 
tuitous distribution. The position of the author, the Rev. 
J. M. Whiton, is simply that of nescience as regards the 


duration of future penality, and he is confessedly one of 
the ablest adv this ground. Any Protestant min- 
ister tain a copy of the work by sending a three cent 
stamp to Rev. J. M. Whiton, 39° Grand Avenue, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. This arrangement is due to the liberality of Presi- 
dent Potter, of Union College, through’which a large num- 
ber have already been distributed. 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes of Boston has lately writ- 
a genial letter to a brother physician in London in 
which occur these words: 

“About myself, | will only say that I am nothing in 
the profession but an old professor of anatomy. in 
the Medical School of Harvard University. 1n the meantime, 
I write a book or a poem now and then, as you know. I see 
more of literary than of medical society, though some of my 
best friends are in the profession. You are kind enough to 
speak well of my writings. Itis a pleasure to be told we have 
pleased, ang I have had far more of this gratification than I 
forward to. I clasp many invisible hands which 
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are stretched over long wastes of land and sea, and these 
greetings and kindly tokens are the best reward of author- 
ship.” 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce that the first edition of 


1000 copies of ** Apple Blossoms,’’ the volume of poems by 
the two little Berkshire girls, was exhausted in less than a 
week, A second edition is nearly ready. They are also 
printing a third large edition of the ‘Illustrated Thana- 
topsis;” a third edition of the double-volume, ‘‘Thanatopsis 
and The Flood of Years;’’ a second edition of Tyler’s ‘‘ His- 
tory of American Literature,” (which has been issued but 
a third edition of Chadwick's ‘‘ The Bible of To- 
and a second edition of Sunderland’s ‘‘ What is the 
Bible?” of the volume ‘Railroads,” by C..arles 
Francis They have nearly ready a story for 
girls, entitled ‘‘ Castles in the Air,” by Louise R. Upton, a 
new writer. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 

The receipt of oll new publications delivered at the Edit- 
oral Rooms of this paper will be ackiowledged in its eartieat 
subsequent issue. Publishers will comer a favor by promptly 
advising us of any omission in this respect. Accompanying 
memoranda of prices are dexirable in all cases.) 
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Hay, Mary Cecil, ** A Dark Inheritance Harpers. 15 
Hodge, Charles, D.D..“ Church Polity.” Scribners. 38 50 
Holmes, Oliver Wendell, “ School Boy ” 
Houghton, Osgood & Co. 400 
Kringle. Miss, ** Willie Duncan.” souspecnees Garrigues Bros. vo 





J. P., U.D,. “ Lsaiah 


caeneneeen scribners. 6 
* Training of Children.’ 


vood, Florence B, 
Kdward Stern & Co. 25 
Matthews, William, LL.D., * Oratory and Orators.” 
8. C. Griggs & Co. 200 
Notley, F. EB. M., * Love’s Crosses.”’..........0.. . Harpers. 15 
R e. W.J Much Ado About NothIing.”...... is “ 70 
huskin, John, * Pearls for Young Ladies.”.......Wiley & Sons. 2 00 
sewall, Frank, “ Angelo the Circus Boy.’ J. B. Lippincou & Co. 10 
hy ng, James,“ Life and Times of Francis Bacon.” 
lioughton, Osgood & Co. 5 00 
tser fF ! lseer “ ” - 5D 








ary M.gazine, Guide to Holiness, Litthe Gem, Missi: nary Herald, 
National Quarterly for 8.5. scholars, People’s l’ulpit, Vhrenological 
Journal, Presbyterian Reeord, Quarterly Journal of Inebrie: vy, Sani- 
j tarium, Sunday-schoul Magazine, Sunday-School Teacher, Van 
Nostrand’s Engineering Magazine, Western Homestead 


is, Joho A., * Percy Bysshe shelley.” Harpers. 7: 
. Celia, “* Drift-Weed.”..... Houghton, Osgooa & Co. 1 50 
M. B. M., * Irie ; B. Lippincott & Co. 3 00 
er, Adelheid, © It is the Fashion : ” 1 00 
lling, Mrs. ©., “ Genevieve of Brabant - z a) 
Wilson, Jane V., “ How to Magnetize.” S. KR. Wells & Co 
} Woe have also received current numbers of the following publi 
} cations 
| American Missionary, Arthur's Home Magazine. Baptist Mission- 
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Religious Aes. 


ENGLAND. — A Day in the Fashionable World. — The 
Bishop of Manchester, in preaching at Oswestry recently, 
read a letter from a young lady giving him the following 
account of her day, and asking him where there was any 
time in it for Christian work: 

“We breakfast about ten. Breakfast occupies the best 
part of an hour, during which we read our letters, and pick 
up the latest news in the papers. After that we have to go 
and answer our letters, and my mother expects me to write 
her notes of invitation, or to reply to such. Then TI have to 
go into the conservatory and feed the canaries and parrots, 
and cut off the dead leaves and faded flowers from the plants. 
Then it is time to dress for lunch, and at two o'clock we 
lunch. At three my mother likes me to go with her when 
she makes her calls, and we then come home to a five o'clock 
tea. when some friends drop in. After that we get ready to 
take our drive in the park, and then we go home to dinner, 
and after dinner we go to the theater or the opera, and then 
when we get home I am so dreadfully tired that J don't know 
what to do.” 
fa The ‘*‘ Record,” in commenting on this statement, finds 
an analogy between it and ‘‘ Clarinda’s Journal” in the 
“Spectator ” (No. 323), and declares that ‘‘ whatever else 
has changed between the reigns of Queen Anne and Queen 
Victoria there is not a shadow of alteration in the vacuity 
and restless indolence of women in the upper ranks of 
society.” 





Reformed Episcopal Controversies.—It seems that there 
is a falling out among the Reformed Episcopal brethren 
of England. Bishop Sugden, who it will be remembered 
was a presbyter of the ‘‘ Free Church of England” and 
derived Episcopal orders last spring from Bishop Gregg, to 
whom he was appointed coadjutor-Bishop, has issued the 
following advertisement: 

EFORMED EPISCOPAL CHURCH.—Communications relating 
I »to this Chureh shou.d bereafter be addres-ed to the Right 
Reverend Bishop sugden, leadington. The new scheme, recently 
set forth by Bishop Gregg, of Suuthend, bas no sancti .n from the 


Reformes Episeopal Church, as now existing in the United States, 
Canada, Bermuda and Great Britain. 


The correspondence meanwhile between Bishop Gregg and 
the Bishop of St. Albans (Church of England) as to the 
validity of the Reformed Episcopal orders is proceeding 
with undiminished vigor. 





The Diocese of Rochester.—Dr. Thorold, the ninety- 
eighth Bishop of Rochester, has issued a lengthy pastoral 
letter of seventy pages. The population of his newly- 
constituted diocese, the Bishop says, is at the very least 
1,500,000, and is rapidly on the increase. While the area 
of the metropolis north of the Thames covers fifty square 
miles, the area south of the river covers sixty-eight; and 
that while the increase of the population in the twenty 
years from 1851-71 for the entire metropolis was at the 
rate of thirty-four per cent., the increase of the southern 
part of it has been at the rate of fifty-seven. ‘* Perhaps 
few dioceses have more points of interest than our own,”’ 
writes Bishop Th rold. ‘‘We combine the lovely chalk 
hills of Surrey with the cherry orchards and hop gardens 
of Kent; Woolwich Arsenal and Chatham Dockyard; Kew 
G -rdens and Greenwich Hospital; Ham House and Cobham 
Hall; Rochester and Cooling Castles; the Thames and the 
Medway; the Collegiate Church of St. Saviour, South- 
wark; Gundulph’s Cathedral; and locally, though not 
ecclesiastically, the gray towers and august traditions of 
Lambeth.” The Bishop is of the opinion that the church 
cannot long bear the strain of ritualism. 


HoLLanp.—The Religious Situation.—Dr. Gerth Van 
Wyk contributes to the ‘‘Journal du Protestantisme 
Francais” some interesting facts regarding the religious 
bodies in Holland, of which the following is a translation: 
Holland, or rather, the Netherlands, numbers about four 
iuillions of inhabitants. Amon; these there are possibly 
six thousand who are not members of any of the Dutch 
churches, though for the most part they are connected 
with some stranger church—the English, for example, or 
the Evangelical Prussian. The Protestants number about 
2,000,600. The organized churches are five: I. The na- 
tional church, called the Reformed Dutch, which embraces 
several Scotch, English, Presbyterian and French parishes. 
II. The Reformed Liberal Church. III. The Lutheran 
Church, subdivided into the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
and the Restored Lutheran Church (that is to say, the con- 
fessional). IV. The Mennonite Society, or Baptist; and 
V. The Remonstrants. Add to these Protestant churches 
the Roman Catholic, which has existed for 170 years, 
and a small number of what is called the old Epis- 
copal clergy, or Jansenists, together numbering about 
200,000 members; add again the Jews, divided into two 
classes, the German Jews and the Portuguese Jews, and it 
will be readily seen there is not great uniformity among 
the religious sects. One thing should be noted, that al- 
though the Catholic Church has gained during this century 
in political, mercantile and scientific influence, its num- 
bers have been steadily decreasing. In 1829, for every 
‘0,000 inhabitants there were 5,911 Protestants, 178 Jews 
and 3,899 Catholics. In 1869, in the same number of in- 
habitants, there were 6,127 Protestants, 190 Jews, and but 
3,668 Catholics. AJ] religious sects are tolerated in Hol- 
land, and all, with the exception of the Liberal Church, 
receive a subsidy from the government; the Reformed 
Church 3,000,000 francs, the Catholic Church 1,500,000 
francs, and the others in one sum 300,000 francs. There is 
4 growing party of those who desire that the churches 
shal] be made autonomous and bear their own expenses. 





GERMANY.—The Old Catholics.—The latest number of 
the ‘* Official Old Catholic Church Paper” contains a regu- 
lation, signed by the Bishop, respecting the marriage of 
The Bishop proposes to see that the projected 


ecclesiastics 


marriage is a worthy one, and orders (1) that in each in- 
stance the priest shall inform the bishop of the name, po- 
sition, age, etc., of the person he proposes to marry, and 
of his ability to maintain a family; (2) that he shall obtain 
the consent also of the Church board; (3) that he shall not 
call his own banns; (4) that the service shall be performed 
by a specially authorized ecclesiastic. The same paper 
announces that since August Bishop Reinkens has con- 
firmed 289 persons at twelve different places, and that at 
two of these places, Hirschberg and Gleiwitz, the chapel 
was found to be too small, and the rite was administered 
in the Protestant church, which was willingly lent for the 
purpose. The ‘‘ Weser Zeitung” reports that, when lately 
in Berlin, Bishop Reinkens had a long conference with 
Prince Bismarck, and that he expressed himself afterwards 
as well satisfied with the result. 





Hitbner’s Statistical Tables give the religious statistics of 


Europe as follows: 
Protestant 
and Evangel. 


Christian. R..C. Greek Ch. = Jews. 

German Empire 25,600,000 14,900,000 28,000 512,000 
Austro-Hungary 3,600,000 23,900,000 7,220,000 1,375,000 
France... .... 600,000 35,390,000 118,000 
G’t Britain & [reland, 26,000,000 5.600 000 26,000 46,000 
eee 96,000 26,660,000 100,000 36,000 
Sey ee 16,500,000 and 180,000 of 

other denominations. 
European Russia..... 2,680,000 7,500,000 56,100,000 2,700,000 
I cae scu., ouoes 13,000 4,920,000 
Netherlands........ . 2,001,000 1,235,000 64,000 
Sweden and Norway.. 4,162,000 and 6,000 of other denomin- 


ations. 





64,752,000 126,605,000 63,474,000 4,851,000 

For every 10,000 inhabitants there are yearly in— 
Children in 
Elementary 


Births. Deaths. Marriages. Schools. 
The German Empire... 406 292 bt] 1,500 
Austro-Hungary.... ...... 402 2 x8 800 
Great Britain an@ Ireland. 346 220 77 800 
PRAMS .....0-<. . 267 231 x6 990 
Re een eee ... 360 306 80 708 


Russia has the smallest proportionate number in element- 
ary schools, about 150 per 10,000 inhabitants, and the 
United States the largest, 2,180 for every 10,000 inhabitants. 


Unitep States.—A Call for Evangelical Work.—At a 
meeting of Baltimore clergymen held Nov. 25 a committee 
was appointed, at Mr. Moody’s suggestion, to issue a “‘call to 
the evangelical ministers and churches of the United States 
to unite, in the month of January, following up the week 
© prayer, in a concentrated effort for the revival of God’s 
work throughout the whole land. In order to this, they 
urge upon the Christian people to lay aside all conflicting 
engagements, social, ecclesiastical, literary, or otherwise, 
that with united hearts the Church call upon God to revive 
his work and stay the tide that threatens our institutions, 
political, social, and religious.” The comumittee will issue 
the call immediately. 





Methodist Itinerancy.—An adjourned meeting of the 
Methodist ministers of Brooklyn was held Nov. 26 at 
which the question of itinerancy was again taken up. 
When the meeting a week previous adjourned, the ques- 
tion under discussion was upon an amendment offered by 
Mr. Searle, that it was inexpedient to memorialize the Gen- 
eral Conference to advise any change in the rules relating 
to the pastoral term. For this, at the adjourned meeting, 
several substitutes were offered, one to the effect that the 
pastoral term should be limited to one year, ‘‘except where 
the interests of any church shall require an extension;” 
another, that the bishops should be empowered to continue 
a preacher in his charge for more than three years, “when, 
in their godly judgment, such action would work no detri- 
ment to congregational interests.” These, however, were 
laid upon the table, and Mr. Searle’s amendment was 
adopted, with the following addition, with a vote of fifty 
to thirty-five: ‘‘ But it is the sense of this convention that 
our present system requires only thorough working to se- 
cure results far surpassing any heretofore attained.’’ 


GLEANINGS. 

— Saccarrappa (Me.) M. E. Church is experiencing a re- 
vival. 

—The Quaker churches of Iowa received 272 by request in 
the past year. 

—The Kev. J. Osmond has been installed Presbyterian pas” 
tor at Russell, lowa. 

—A Methodist church 
cated at Nashua, lowa. 

—The Rev. H. T. Smith, Presbyterian, has removed from 
Waukeon, Iowa, to Galena, !11. 

—Tne Rev. Wm. Granby, of Calvary Presbyterian Church, 
Detroit, will go to Tecumseh, Mich. 

—The Rev. David Knowles, of Greenwood, Neb., entered 
Iowa asa Welsh pastor as early as ‘45. 

—Dr. Storrs completed, Nov. 24th, his 32d year as pastor of 
the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn. 

—A largely attended annual reception was given Prof. 
Swing and family at the Paimer House, Chicago, lust week. 

—Arthur Mursell calls the Brooklyn Tabernacle “a kind of 
consecrated Cremorne, with all the glare without the gayety.” 

—Dedication services were heid at the newly finished 
Roman Catholic Church of the Visitation, South Brooklyn, 
on Sunday last. 

—The Leavitt Street Congregational Church, Chicago, the 
Rev. G. H. Peeke pastor, bas jus* celebrated the tenth return 
of its birthday. 

—The Presbyterian Church at Hastings, Neb., Rev. D.S. 
Schaff, pastor, has increased to 100 members and dedicated a 
paid-for $3,000 building. 

—The only Freewill Baptist Church in Chicago has dis- 
banded, and its late pastor, the Rev. N. F. Ravlin, will at- 
tempt an indeperdent unsectarian congregation. 

—The disciplining by trial of two lady members of Trinity 
Methodist Church, Chicago, for leasing land for a beer gar- 


costing $8,000 is soon to be dedi- 





den closed with conviction, mercy and forgiveness. 





' subscriptions, to make $30,000. 
—The R, C. Cathedral Fair, in this city, closed on Saturday 


last, the gross receipts being calculated at $160,000. It is to 
be deplored that gambling was so conspicuousa feature of its 
arrangements. 

—The Eastern District of the Norwegian Synod of the 
Lutheran Church met in Chicago last week with thirty-five 
ministers present. This church has a’ theological seminary 
at Madison, Wis. 

—In preaching the funeral sermon of Mr. Love, lately 
murdered at Indianapolis, Dr. De La Matyr, Congressman 
elect, complained loudly that too little hanging was the chief 
cause of too much murder. 

—The Hebrew congregation Shaarai Tephila, West 44th 
Street, New York, has appointed two committees, one to re- 
port upon a reformed system of worship, and another to col- 
lect funds to liquidate the church debt of $86,000. 

—There is a great awakening at Fall River, Mass , under the 
ministrations of Messrs. Pentecost and Stebbins. Meetings 
are densely crowded, and hearers are powerfully moved. It 
is pleasant to see a plain and simple gospel taking hold of so 
great a factory town. 

—M. Leopold Delisle recently discovered in the Lyons 
Library a manuscript in Latin of the Pentateuch, which the 
catalogue announced to be of the ninth century but which 
from the initial letters evidently dates back to the sixth, and 
is anterior to the Vulgate of st. Jerome. 

—The Congregational churches of Nebraska number one 
hundred and five, but only seventy-one pastors. Their home 
mission work the past year has added eleven churches, and 
322 members have been added, and their benevolent contri- 
butions reach $58,000, or $13,000 more than last year. 

—The Rev. Mr. Beard, former pastor of the Pleasant Valley, 
Ct., Methodist Church, was not reappointed at the last meet- 
ing of the Conference, whereupon, with a few followers, he 
seized and held the church building vill recently, when the 
Superior Court forbade his intruding upon the property. 

—Dr. Joho Hall's church bas bought for its East Side Mis- 
sion the Chapel of the Bread of Life, in Fourteenth street, 
between First Avenue and Avenue A. The price paid was 
$27,000. The chapel was owned by St. George’s Church, by 
whom it was built some years ago at an expense of $100,000. 

—The R. C. clergy at Rousillon, France, bave been using all 
means in their power to prevent the spread of Protestantism. 
In tive districts the curés have made domiciliary visits, 
seized the Bibles which were found in the homes of the peo- 
ple, paid what had been expended for them and then made 
an auto da fe. 

The Rev. Washington Gladden in “Sunday Afternoon” 
refers to the late Prophetic Conference as ‘‘a compound 
of literalism, ritualism and pessimism.’’ On Thanksgiving 
Day he preached a sermon to his people in Springfield, Mass., 
trom Ecclesiastes vii., 10, in opposition to the pre-millennial 
docirine, claiming that the world is growing ** purer and truer 
and juster and better.” 

The Ms. of Dr. Ginsburg’s edition of the Massorah was 
forwarded from London to Vienna a few weeks since by a 
Queen's messenger. Asthe MS fills pine folio volumes, the 
author could not carry it with him in a railway carriage, por 
did he dare to risk sending it as ordinary luggage, and had 
not the Foreign Secretary assisted him it is difficult to see 
how the magnum opus would have got to its destination 

-Westminster Churcb, Brooklyn, made “a joyful noise 
unto the its ordinary chorus 
choir was supplemented by Mme. Lasar and some twenty 
voices, and the organ was reinforced by four brass instru- 
ments from Thomas’s orchestra. Professor Lasar directed 
the music, the pastor, Dr. Ludlow, preached the sermon, and 
the Rev. Mr. Lyman, of the South Congregational Church. 
whose congregation also took part, conducted the devotional 
exercises, nl 

—Through the instrumentality of the Episcopal Bishop 
Paddock, of Massachusetts, another unwortuy candidate for 
clerical office and duty has been exposed. This is R. M. Neill, 
who since 1873 bas served Congregational, baptist, Episcopal, 
and Presbyterian churches in four or five States between 
Vermont and Iowa. He bas made use of forged papers, and 
had got so far as to ovtain candidateship for orders in the 
Episcopal Church in Massachusetts when his character was 
discovered, and his career in this direction brought to an end. 

—The Synvd of the Reformed Church met at Beriin the last 
of October, and presented a sight unusual in Germany, that 
of perfect accord between the orthodox and the liberals. tn 
the capital, it was reported, churches are going to decay, and 
pastors for months nave had no means of living on account 
of the lack of necessary funds. The Synod decided to ask 
the Protestants of Berlin to voluntarily raise the sum of 
200,000 marks, which will, however, not compensate for the 
loss to the church treasuries by the abolition of perquisites. 

—The Rey. Phillips Brooks continues on his liberal way, re- 
gardless of rubrics and canons. The other Sunday evening 
he preached at the Shepard Congregational Church, Cam- 
bridge, using no part of the Episcopal service, wearing only 
the black gown, and making a fervent though brief extem- 
poraneous prayer after sermon. And why not? Th- re is 
nothing in either rubric or canon of the Episcopal Church 
which stands in the way of her ministers using extempo- 
raneous prayer outside of those occasions for which special 
forms are provided. And we believe a service in a Congre 
gational Church is not one of those occasions. 

The Pope having received a copy of a speech delivered 
by the President of the Order of the American Union, 
“which breathes the most deadly hatred to the Catholic re- 
ligion, and in which most villainous schemes are offered for 
its utter extirpation, were such a thing possible,” admonishes 
the bishops of America through the Archbishop of Baltimore 
to inform themselves of the “ arts and schemes” of this and 
similar societies “in order that they may the more readily 
guard the faithful from their wiles, and, at the same time, 
adopt such means as will protect the Church from any 
damage which might result to her from the plots of tbese 
impious and godless men.”’ 

—When, through Mr. Kimball's agency, a year or twosince, 
two or three heavy church debts were lifted in the vicinity of 
Boston, doubt was expressed as to the probable prompt pay- 
ment of the subscriptions. Weare bappy to learn that these 
doubts are very generally provieg unfounded. In Mr. 
McKenzie’s Church at Cambridge, for instance, the payments 
have been very prompt and full, and a large proportion of 
uhe sum to be provided for by the first of January has already 
been put to its good use. A debt of something like $200,000 
rests upon the Congregational House, Boston, and last week 
the Congregational Club, led by Mr. Kimball, made a forward 
movement upon it. Enough was raised, added to previous 
A good beginning. Let the 


Lord” Thaskegiving Day 


work go on, 
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Financial. 








to Saturday, 


Nov 25, 
Nov. 30. 
Financial Quotations—Gold.— 
Monday, Wednesday, Saturday, 
Nov. 25. Nov. 27. Nov. 30. 
. 100% 100% ........ 100% 
99.75 . 49.50 


From Monday, 


Gold (highest)..... 
Lega! Tenders...... 





. W75 
Government Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates,) 
6s 
ts. 
ts. 
tia, O-% 
tia. 5-2 






° 40. 0. 881. r... 
5s funded. 1881. c... 


4a, compon, 1907 
6s, currency, f..... 


Bids for State Bonds. 





Alabama 5s, 1883.... 43 |N.C.68.N.C.R.J.&J.. 80 
Alabama os. 1886.... 43) |N.C.f8.N.C.R.A.&O. 80 
Ark.is.L.R.4&F.5.is. 3 |N.C.68,c,08.J.4J.... 60 
Conn. 68, 1883-4...... 108 | N.C.fe,c.0ff.A.& O... 60 
Ga. tis, IS79-80-86..... 10t (N.C 68. F.A., 6... 9% 
Ga J, n. bds., 1886.. 109% N.C. 6a, FLA., 88... O% 
Ga. 78, indorsed ‘SH. 10845 N.C, 68,0.D., J.&.J392 9 
Ga. 7s.goid bds., 90 108 | N.C. 68. n.b.. A.&O 9 
i. wae. tis. 1879... 103 | N.C. 8, tax.cl }........ 2% 
il. Wa y 2 
K ©. te 2 
Louisia: 

La. 6s, new ponds.. 52 |Ohio 6s, ’s6. 





La. §s.new Fi’g D’ t. 52 |Rhode Island 6s. 10 
la. 7s, Penitentiary os |South Carolina fia.. 25 
La. 6s, Levee 5. mang | ao 3.43. 10 
lt. 88, Levee Bds.. 52 | do - O.. 
La. 88, L. B.of '7.. 52 | do | 6a. F.A."H5.. 10 
ia. 7a, Consol, 1914. 79 | do 68,.L.0.'89J.4) 10 
Mich. 6a, (879 103%, do 68,L.0.’89A.£0 
Mich, 6a, 1885. ; 103 do 7s of ’88.. ee 
Mich. 7s, 1600. . 112 | do non-f. bds 
Mo. os duet sits Tenn. 6a, old, 
Mo. ts. due ‘2 OF "83 104% Tenn. 68,4n.b. me 
Mo. 6s due in 1886. 271054 |Tenn 6s, D.b. “<¢e 
Mo. 4s, due in I887.. 1(5¥| Virginia 6s, vld..... 27 











Mo. ta, due in (888.. 106%| do 6s, n.b, 28 
Mo. #8. due ’89 or 90 10635 | do 6s, n.b., "67 23 
Mo. 6a, A. or U.d.’82 105%; _ do 68. con. b. 74 


Mo.tis.F bs. d’4-95.. 108 Va. 68, ex mat’d ... 56 


Mo. 6s, H.&8.J.d°86. 104% do bs. C. 2d - 
mo. -H. &8.J.due 787. W454 ao 6a. deferred S x 
-C. fia, 3.4) 26.98... IRg Dc. B.fba, 1924. ..... Ti% 
NC 6s.A.& 0. 86-98. 184 D.C. small bds...... 77 
Foreign Exchange.— 
days. 3 davs. 
London prime bankers, 4.815¢@4.82 4.85X%@4.86\% 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 


New York. Jannary 2d, 1878 
The Trustees, in Conformity te the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following State- 
ment of its affairs on the Slat December, 1877. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
from Ist January, 1877, to 3lst Decem- 


SS _ Ee $4,710,665 83 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 
Sel SING Ui cnocevessncescecnsoccscs 2,040,362 61 


Total amount of Marine Premiums... .:96.751,628 4 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marke rom ist Janu- 
ary, 1877, to 3ist ber, 1877........ $4,902,331 08 
a paid during the same __- 
OG. cccccccccceccceccccccs $2,565,880 27 
notarns of Pre- -__- 
miums and Ex- 
DONHES ........-+ $947,923 86 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... $10,565,958 
_—~! secured by Stocks,and other- 


Site SEE PELE RAE OEE iD 1,163,200 00 

Real “icntate and a due the Com- 
pany, estimated Bt............0.0.-s-008 617,436 O1 
Premium Notes ane Bills Receivable.. 1,764,393 63 
CORE Tb THREE cece. cvceccsoccscescesseseses 255,364 02 
Total Amonnt of Assets............. $14,366,251 66 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates ef profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1874 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Fifth of Vebruary next, {rm which date 
all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to 
be produced at the time of payment, and ¢ 


DIAMONDS. 
TIFFANY &CO'S 
stock of Solitaire and 
matched Diamonds 
contains many choice 
gems, and they have 
an untisually fine col- 
lection of rare Pearls, 
Rubies, Sapphires, 
Catseyes, and other 
jewels less generally 
known. 


TIFFANY & CO.’S “Blue Book” for 
1878-9, containing lists of articles for pres- 
ents, with prices, is sent to any address on 
request. 


UNION SQUARE, 
NEW YORK. 


The Chickering 
PIANO. 


Over 53,000 Made and Sold 


These Instruments have been before the public 


more than 54 years, an ill maintain their exr- 
cellence and high re: m as the 


Mandard of the Worl, 


The prices have been greatly reduced, and are 
as low as the exclusive use of first-class materials 
and workmanship will allow. 


Pianos sold on easy monthly payments. 
Pianos to rent by the month or quarter. 
Pianos tuned. 

ATTENTION is givento RE- 


‘ 
Sneejal PAIHRING Pianos (OF AN} 
U MAKE) by the most competent 
and skillful workmen. 


Illustrated Catalogues and Price Lists mailed 
free on application to 


Chickering & Sons, 


130 Finth avenue, | 
New York. | 





156 Tremont street, 
Hoston. 





Upon certificates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums,the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is Jeclared on the 
net earned premiums »f the Company, for the 
year oat 3ist December, 1877, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
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Che Sundap-School. 


THE WALK TO EMMAUS. 
Dee. 15, Luke xxiv., 13-32. 

“ And their eyes were opened, and they knew him: and he 

vanished out of their sight.—Luke xxiv., 31. 
NOTES. 

13, 14. This incident is referred to by Mark (ch. xvi., 
12), but given in full only by Luke. The narrative is 
apparently that of an eye-witness. Godet supposes 
that the unnamed disciple was Luke; Alford that he 
derived his information from Cleopas.—The location 
of Emmaus is uncertain. There were three places in 
Palestine bearing this name: one on the Sea of Galilee, 
one on the Philistine plain, and one this village, six 
or eight miles from Jerusalem. This one is also re- 
ferred to by Josephus; it is not elsewhere mentioned 
in the Bible. 

15-17. According to Mark, Christ appeared to the 
disciples in ‘another form.” The statement here, 
that their eyes were holden, is their own subsequent 
explanation to themselves of their failure to recog- 
nize their Lord. Why this failure we cannot know: 
except that it was the Lord’s will to conceal himself. 

18-24. Cleopas is a different form of the same He- 
brew word as Alpheus. The wife of Cleopas is men- 
tioned in John xix., 25.as the mother of James and 
Alpheus is mentioned in Matthew x., 3, as the 
father of James. But whether this Cleopas is the 
same is not certain. The name was not uncommon.— 
Christ’s question, What things? was addressed to the 
disciples for the purpose of drawing them out.—Their 
answer shows that they still held with an unconquer- 
able faith to the idea that Chmst was a prophet 
mighty in deed and word, but had abandoned the 
hope that he was the promised Messiah. Their refer- 
ence to the report of the women (‘‘ hearsay of a hear- 
say” Godet calls it) shows how httle faith they put in 
the story of a resurrection. : 

25-29. Christ could not well have carried with him a 
pocket edition of the Bible; forits bulk as a manu- 
script roll would have prevented. In order to expound 
the O. T. Scripture to them he must have had an inti- 
mate acquaintance with it, and a thorough familiarity 
even with its words. His making as though he would 
have gone further was not a deception. There is no 
reason to doubt that he would have done so if the dis- 
ciples bad not coustrained him. 

30-32. There is no reason to suppose that this breaking 
of bread was a celebration of the Lord’s Supper; 
though the Romanists so regard it, and quote it in jus- 
tification of the custom of giving the bread only to 
the laity. 





Joses; 


THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS. 

I. Christ sometimes discloses himself to us unsought, 
but rarely, if ever, undesired. He comes to those whose 
yearning prepares them to receive him. It is while 
the disciples are thinking of bim, and talking of him, 
and inquiring one of another concerning him, and 
endeavoring by the attrition of mind with mind to 
keep alive their dying hopes and faith, that he ap- 
pears to them. Sometimes we come to Christ; some- 
times Christ comes to us. But he is surest to come to 
us when our hearts are full of desire for his coming, 
and our conversation reflects our heart’s desire. 

Il. Sometimes Christ is with us and we know him 
not. Our hearts burn within us. The Bible takes on 
a new meaning. His sacrifice assumes a new value. 
Our despair is lightened; our hopes are brightened ; 
we know not what has illumined our life. Our eyes 
are holden that we cannot see. Christ loves to bless 
as Boaz blessed Ruth: hiding himself, and enjoying 
the grateful perplexity and happy bewilderment of 
those whom he is blessing. 

Ill. Christ is more than a prophet mighty in deed 
and word. If he were not so would he not have been 
content with his disciples’ declaration that he was 
such a prophet? Would he have rebuked those who 
believed this much concerning bim, as fools (i. ¢€., un- 
thinking) and slow of heart to believe? Would he 
have expounded the Scripture to them to show them 
that he was near? Would he have rekindled the hope 
which was now nearly extinguished, if it were a false 
hope? 

1V. Two common causes of unbelief are indicated 
in the rebuke “ fools and slow of heart.” (1) Lack of 
personal, individual, independent thought. The y 
ciples, instead of studying the Old Testament for 
themselves, accepted without inquiry the traditional 
church views of their day; in this a type of many 
modern Christians. (2) Reluctance to Receive truth 
that is opposed to pride and prejudice. They were 
slow of heart to believe; thatis, reluctant to substitute 
for their Jewish anticipations of a royal Messiah a 
Christian bope in a suffering and self-sacrificing one. 

V. Christ’s use of the Scriptures. (1) He used them. 

2) He knew them; knew them well enough to ex- 
pound them without a copy for reference, or a con- 
cordance for an index. (3) He impliedly regarded 
them as in some sense authoritative, as possessing an 
authority which be never imputed to church tradi- 
tions. (4) He did not believe with some modern 
divines that it is no use to study the prophecies. 


(5) He searched the Scriptures for their testimonies | 


concerning himself. ‘“‘ They are they which testify 
of me.” 

VI. How to keep Christ. He often tries the church 
and the individual by making asif he would go on. 
If we are content, he goes; if we constrain bim, he 


remains. It is to those that open the door and invite 
him in to sup with them that he comes. It is in 
sharing the hospitality of the heart that he discloses 
himself. Even then he soon vanishes out of the sight. 
For he would not have us remain merely rejoicing in 
his presence. He leaves us that we may go back to 
those that have not seen him, and may bear witness 
to his presence and his love; to the reality of his 
resurrection; to the truth that he is a living anda 
self-revealing Saviour. 
TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 
TWO THOUGHTS. 

Heart-burnings enough in the world, the church, the 
Sunday school! Thoughtless words, passing glances, sup 
posed slights—and envy, malice, anger scorch hearts. A 
daily walk with the Master, a daily opening of the Script- 
ures by him, make the heart,burn in a different way. 
Ought not that glad fire of love for him and his little ones 
to quench all tendencies toward heart-burnings one toward 
another? ‘Tis a sad thing when officers and teachers have 
wicked heart-burnings among themselves. 

Perhaps it was a poor piece of bread; their last, it may 
be. He took it. Then he became the host, brake the 
bread, revealed their Lord. The Lord asks for all we 
have—takes it, too, as before the feeding of the multitude. 
But then he wondrously transforms our humble crust, 
giving it back ready to feed many. Teachers who fear 
they may spend too much money, prayer or time upon 
their classes reap a scant harvest. Teachers sowing all they 
have shall come again with rejoicing, bringing their 
sheaves with them. 


Che Housebold. 


A WELL-DRESSED LADY. 
By Mrs. Henry WARD BEECHER. 


WE have been repeatedly asked, ‘‘ What is a rea- 
sonable sum fora lady moving in good society 
to expend upon her wardrobe?” 

Our first impulse was to frankly say, ‘‘ We do not 
know; but remembering that a reasonable question 
was entitled to careful attention,.we concluded to 
make inquiries among friends in various positions 
and of infinite variety of taste. But among a large 
number to whom we have spoken we have not found 
any two that agreed. There is no one question, we 
imagine, that would be so very difficult to answer 
definitely. One lady, who we thought would give a 
very satisfactory answer—not for the millionaire’s 
wife and daughters, but for very prosperous people— 
said, without a moment’s hesitation, ** Five hundred 





dollars a year isan ample allowance, but not an ex- 
travagant one.” 

Another, whose husband’s income might safely be 
judged to be about the same as the first, for their 
mode and style of living were very similar, exclaimed, 
when asked if she thought five hundred dollars a 
proper standard for those whose position was similar 
to her own, ‘Oh, no! No lady moving in genteel and 
moderately fashionable society could possibly main- 
tain her position creditably with less than one thou- 
sand a year; and it would be an excellent manager 
who could do so with even that sum.” 

Another lady was positive that she could keep her- 
self presentable in the best society on two hundred 
ang fifty dollars a year. Another assured us that she 
never spent over three hundred, and we think we 
know of some who would be welcomed in choice soci- 
ety who would be thankful if they were sure of half 
that sum for their own use every year. 

Here let us observe, en passant, that we recalled 
those conversations with much amusement a short 
time since, while ata very elegant party in honor of 
a distinguished guest. We there saw many elaborately 
and expensively dressed ladies, and of course in every 
variety of costume, but without giving much thought 
to the expense of fashionable attire; our chief solic- 
itude being to avoid overthrow by the miles of 
“trains” that so occupied the floor as to make locomo- 
tion somewhat hazardous. If part of the elegant and 
costly silks and velvets that swept the floors could 
have been used to cover the unprotected neck and 
shoulders) aside from being sersible and economical, 
it certainly would prevent some severe shocks to old- 
fashioned modesty. 

But having escaped the “trains” without an igno- 
minious fall “or broken limbs, and survived the sight 
of very much undressed necks and shoulders, and 
found safety for a short time in a corner, we remem- 
bered the question of a lady’s expenses, and thought 
this a good opportunity to form some correct esti- 
mate. We soon found it however, a hopeless attempt, 
and concluded that every lady must be a law unto 
herself in this matter. She ought to know what she 
can afford to spend without injustice to others, and if 
her love of fashion and dress tempt to extravagant ex- 
penditures and she yields to the tempter, she may be 
sure that her future will be clouded, and her present 
enjoyment turn to bitterness and regret. y 

There is one consideration that ought to guard our 
young ladies from extravagance in dress; namely, the 
' fact that any one who can claim to be a perfect lady— 
if she is dressed neatly and in correct taste—is always 
received and cordially welcomed to the most elegant 





entertainments given by those with whom she most 
‘delights to mingle, Mark the vast difference in the 


dress and adornments which one sees at parties of 
every description. Seldom are two found dressed 
alike or in the same style. You will see a young lady 
in simple white, or a neat but not elaborately trimmed 
silk, with few ornaments—perhaps none—and_ her 
hair simply and tastefully arranged. By the side of 
this fresh, bright girl, stands one old enough to be her 
mother, attired in the extreme of fashion, and sug- 
gestive of colds, stiff neck, or rheumatic pains; ora 
modest matron ina close-necked velvet—with rich and 
appropriate jewelry—and the skirts just clearing the 
floor, or elegant lace or India mull with immense 
trains, pink, blue, green, plaid. striped, or plain silks, 
of sensible length, or trailing by the yard to the peril 
of any who venture to move; and yet with all this 
variety they are respectable, honorable, select, or 
they would not be there. 

Therefore, seeing that it is not alone the most de- 
voted votaries of fashion who can obtain access to the 
best society, would it not be wise for ladies, young 
and old, to make the experiment of dressiug more 
simply, and set apart a portion of the money usually 
speut on dress for something more stable and substan 
tial than they gain by following fashion’s caprices ? 
Why not keep a correct account of all expenses, and 
learn how much is really necessary to secure the 
entrée to the best society ? 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
Question.—How shall I make oatmeal porridge ? 
Answer.—Put as much water into a saucepan as 

will make the quantity of porridge required. Let 
it boil; then take a handful of oatmeal in the left 
hand and let it fall gradually into the water, and with 
a wooden spoon in the right hand stir the water and 
meal round and round, constantly letting more meal 
fall from the left hand slowly, till the whole is as thick 
as common hasty pudding or mush; then salt to taste 
and let it boil ten minutes; add a little more boiling 
water, and boil five or ten minutes longer, stirring 
briskly to prevent its scorching. It will then be quite 
smooth and very digestible. Long boiling is the great 
secret of making it nutritious and digestible. 

Question.—Will you inform me how to prepare stewed 
celery ? 

Answer.— Break apart and wash very carefully three 
heads of good celery; cut off the green portions and 
leave the outside stalks to season soups. Cut the cel 
ry into pieces an inch long, and put to just enough 
boiling water to cover them; add salt to the water 
before putting in the celery; boil slowly. When ten- 
der, drain and place neatly on a vegetable dish, 
sprinkling over it some black pepper; pour off part 
ot the water, but save it, in case of need, till the stew 
is completed. Wet into a smooth pacto a toaspoouful 
of corn starch and add the same quantity of flour, 
two tablespoonfuls of butter and the same of rich 
cream; stir this into the water, over the fire, till it 
thickens, and then pour over the celery. If too thick 
add some of the water left over; if too thin for your 
wishes, use more corn starch after making it into a 
thin paste. 

Question.—Will you give us a receipt for potato soup ? 

Answer.—Chop six large potatoes fine and put into 
a gallon of water; add one teacup of mce. Let it boil 
till the rice is tender, then add a piece of butter the 
size of anegg. Work one tablespoonful of flour toa 
paste with the butter, and stir into the soup, and add 
one teacup of sweet cream just before taking from 
the fire. One hour will make the soup 

Or—Pare and chop fine six good-sized potatoes; put 
them intoa soup * digester” or kettle with three pints 
of water; boil until just tender, not soft; season with 
pepper and salt. Just before ready to serve break 
into the soup three or four raw eggs, and stir briskly 
to break the eggs before they are cooked. Serve hot 
and immediately after the eggs are well stirred in. 

A Swiss Potato Soup—Pare and slice six large pota- 
toes and three small turnips. Put them to five pints 
of water. Boil five or six hours, until perfectly dis- 
solved and of the consistency of pea soup. If it boils 
away too fast fill up with boiling water. When thick 
enough add butter, pepper and salt. A small bit of 
salt pork, or a bone, or bit of lamb or veal and a small 
onion may be added to vary the soup, if desired. 

Question.—How shall | make a nice cream pudding *? 

Answer.—Beat together half a pint of cream, an 
ounce and and a half of sugar, the yolks of three eggs, 
and a litle grated nutmeg. Beat the whites stiff, and 
stir in the last thing—sturing lightly. Sprinkle some 
fine crumbs of stale bread over a well-buttered plate, 
about the thickness of common pastry. Pour in the 
beaten eggs, cream and sugar, and cover the top with 
more fine bread crumbs and buke. 

Question.—What is a good way to steam a chicken? 

Answer.—Rub the inside of a well cleaned chicken 
with pepper and half a teaspoonful of sait; putintoa 
steamer and set over boiling water, as near to the 
water as the steamer will fit in. Steam an hour and 
a half, taking care to keep the steamer tightly cover- 
ed, and see that the water does not boilaway. When 
done take up into the platter and keep hot while you 
are preparing the dressing, as follows: Take one pint 
of gravy from the kettle, without any fat, add 
cayenne pepper, half teaspoonful of salt, stir six 
tablespoonfuls of flour into a quarter of a pint of 
cream until quite smooth and free of lumps, then stir 





it into the gravy, or use corn starch instead of flour, 
| and if liked grate in a httle nutmeg, and celery salt. 
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THE 


Vittle Belle of Hloomingdale. 


A Tale of the Revolution. 


CHAPTER II.—(Continued.) 
“ W HO are you ?” said the leader of the rioters. 
“Stand aside out of the way, and let me 


pass,” said the Colonel, angrily. 
Maria was of course overwhelmed with terror. She 
clung to her father’s arm, hardly able tostand. Mary 


supported her on the other side, or perhaps she would 
have fallen. Turning her eyes to the steps where the 
boat was lying, now in view, Mary perceived that 
Juba had leaped out of the boat and was hastily 
fastening the painter to a ring in the pier. At the 
same time she saw a young ian who had come to the 
shore in another boat, which he had just secured, 
standing with a boat-hook in his hand on the pier and 
looking toward the Colonel and his party. He ex- 
changed a few words with Juba, and then walked 
rapidly up into the street bringing the boat-hook 
with him. 

All this had place in a very few minutes, 
while the two parties on the sidewalk had been con- 
fronting each other. When the Colonel called upon 
the rioters to stard aside the young man was quite 
near. 

*No,”’ replied the ringleader; ‘we shall do no such 
thing. I know you. You one of the infernal 


taken 


are 


Tories. Joe,” he said viciously, turning to a ragumuf- 
fin at his side, *‘run round the corner there and tell 


the boys that we have got a Tory here.” 

Just at this instaut the young man arrived at the 
spot. He came up behind the leader of the mob, on 
whose shoulder be fut his hand, and pushing him gent 
ly aside came into the ring. The leader looked at him 
at first with angry astonishment, then, touching his 
hat, fell back a few steps. The others did the same. 

The stranger bowed respectfully to the Colonel, 
saying, 

* Colonel Montcalm, I believe ?” 

* Yes, sir,’ said the Colonel. 

The stranger raised his cap and bowed to the young 
ladies, with a cordial smile which at relieved 
them of almost the whole burden of their fears. He 
did not, however, address them, but replaced his cap 
and turning to the rioters said to them, 

“This gentleman is a friend of mine.” 

*He’s a Tory, Mr. Cameron,” growled 
leader. 

“He is a friend of mine,” 


once 


the ring- 


said Mr. Cameron, calmly, 


‘and Twill be answerable for him. I am going to 
assist him and the ladies to their boat, and if you 


have auytbing tv object to Tstall be here after they 
have gone.” 

The circle of rioters had now opened and widened 
in such a manner that Mr. Cameron could easily con- 
duct his protégés through. The men scowled upon 
them fiercely as they passed on, and followed them 
muttering. Mr. Cameron made no threats, but his 
air and manuer, though calm, were resolute, and held 
his boat-hook in such a manner as to show that he 
was ready and willing to use it as a weapon if there 
should be occasion. 

The rioters accordingly acquiesced, though very 
sullenly, in the escape of their prisoners. They, how- 
ever, followed them down toward the boat, pressing 
upon them closely all the way; so closely, indeed 
that Mr. Cameron found it uevessary to fall behind 
a little in order to keep them back. It resulted from 
this that the Colonel had no opportunity to speak to 
him or to ask Lim any questions. Juba, who had fol- 
lowed Mr. Cameron up the street, had hurried back 
when he found that the Colonel was rescued, and now 
stood on the stairs leading dawn to the water, hold- 
ing the painter of the boat in his hand, all ready to 
push the boat off as soon as the party should be on 
board. The Colonel kuew that there was no time to 
be lost. He was very unwilling to leave the stranger 
elone in the hands of the mob, but as they evidently 
knew him and feared him he could not suppose there 
was any danger. So he hurried the girls into the 
boat. They immediately went into the little cuddy 
in the stern, where they were lost to the view of those 
The Colonel took his place at the helm, and 
Juba went forward to manage the sail. The boat be- 
gan immediately to draw off from the shore. Two or 
three stones were thrown at it by somebody on the 
pier, one of which fell upon the little deck over the 
cuddy. It startled Maria very much, but she was still 
more alarmed a moment afterwardsin hearing a long 
low rumble as of distant thunder, which seemed to 
come from beyond the Palisades. 


on shore. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


OUT IN A SHOWER, 


THE cabin, if cabin it might be called, in the * Little 
Belle,” was extremely small, being only intended for 
the purpose which it now seemed likely to serve, to 
furnish temporary shelter for ladies or children in 
case of a suddeu shower. There were two or three 
panes of glass set in it on each side, close under the 
deck, designed as windows. Mary and Maria both 
placed themselves in a position to look out through 
these windows back toward the pier. 

**T see him!” said Maria eagerly. ‘“‘Isee him! He 
is standing on the edge of the pier looking this way.”’ 

Yes,” said Mary. 





“And all those horrid men crowding around him,” 
added Maria. 

Mary did not answer, and contivued looking out of 
the window. 

*““T wonder who he is,” said Maria. 

“They called him Mr. Cameron,” said Mary. 

“Yes,” said Maria, “I know they did. 
standing there still.” 


See, he is 


The boat, meanwhile, was moving very slowly out 
into the river. There was scarcely any wind, so that 
it did little more than drift with the tide. The sound 
of distant thunder was, however, heard from time to 
time, and dark heavy clouds were slowly rising in 
the which the watched with 
anxiety. 

“Tam afraid that we are going to have a thunder 
shower, father,” said Maria. 

** Yes,” said the Colonel, “I think we are.” 

There were several sloops and sail-boats in the river, 
each with all sails spread vainly eadeavoring to catch 
the breeze. There was one large ship at anchor in the 
middle of the river, The sailors were at work at the 
capstan, weighing the anchor preparatory to making 
sail. The sound of their voices was heard very dis- 
tinctly for a great distance in the still evening air. 

Juba stood up by the mast of the sail-boat, looking 
out over the water. He gavea long low whistle. 

“There is scarcely any wind at all, Juba,’’ said 
Maria. 

“No, Miss Maria,” said Juba; ‘and what there is, is 
just exactly the wrong way. But there will be wind 
enough in half an hour you may depeud.” 

As he said this Juba looked up at the clouds, which 
had grown blackerjand risen higher, and now covered 
the whole western sky, darkening the air in a very 
portentous manner. The peals of thunder were more 
frequent, too, and the sound seemed to be drawing 
nearer. 

‘**Father,’’ said Maria,’ are we going to have a thun- 
der shower?” 

* Yes,’ said the Colonel. 

* And what shall we do?” asked Maria 

‘We shall get under the lee of the land,” said the 
Colonel, ** before it comes on.’’ 

The breeze now freshened up a bit, and the boat 
moved on more rapidly. She was headed, however, 
directly across the stream, so that she made very little 
progress in advancing toward Bloomingdale. 

“he to me, father,’’ said Maria at length, 
timidly, ‘‘ that we are not gqing the right way. There 
is Bloomingdale, away off there.”’ 

“True,” said the Colonel, * but I 
boat as close to the wind as she will lie. Besides, we 
shall have a gust soon from the west, and ,in that case 
the closer we are under the Jersey shore the better.” 

All the boats and vessels on the river seemed to be 
preparing for the expected squall, for they were all 
taking in sail. 

“Father,” said Maria, again looking anxiously at 
the clouds, ** had not you better take in our sail?’ 

** Juba is all ready to let it go in an instant,” replied 
the Colonel. 

“All the sails in the harbor are down but ours,”’ said 
Maria. 

**No,” said Mary; ‘‘ there is one boat with a sail.” 

As she said this, Mary pointed through the little 
open window, where about a quarter of a mile down 
the river was to be seen a smull sailboat with its sail 
still spread. 

" yes,” sald 
that we are.” E 

* So she is,” said Mary. ‘Perhaps they are trying 
to get under the lee of the land on the Jersey side.” 

‘It is a very small boat,” said Maria. 

“Tt is a little skiff,’ said the Colonel, who overheard 
the conversation. ‘ It may be that she is coming from 
that ship which is at anchcr in the stream.” 

The Colonel, however, gave but little attention to 
the skiff, for he was intent on watching the clouds 
and the trees upon the shore. He calculated that he 
should have several minutes’ warning of the coming 
of the squall by the waving of the trees on the land, 
for the boat was now drawing toward the shore. He 
gave Juba orders to let go the halyards at a minute’s 
notice, and then as soon as the sail was secured to 
take the oars. 

“We can row to the land very easily from hee,” 
said the Colonel; *“‘and if we have time before the 
rain comes on, we can go on shore and find shelter in 
some house.”’ 

In the meantime the evening was coming on, and 
the dark clouds which were piling themselves up 
higher and higher in the western sky made it appear 
later than it really was. 

“Tam afraid, father,” said Maria, “ that it will be 
very late before we get home.”’ 

“That will make no difference,” said the Colonel, 
* for there is a moon to-night. It will be bright moon- 
light this evening before the shower is over.”’ 

“lam sorry that we set out,” said Maria, speaking 
in an undertone to Mary. 

**Would you like to be back again in New York,” 
said Mary, ‘‘ among those men ?” 

“No, indeed,” replied Maria. ‘‘Iwould rather be 
here. But I should like very well to know what be- 
came of that gentleman who saved us.”’ 

Very soon after this the Colonel saw clouds of dust 
beginning to rise and drive along among the trees at 
a little distance from the shore. The trees themselves, 
too, began to wave and bend, and a dark misty shade 


west, Colonel some 


seems 


am keeping the 


Maria; ‘‘she is headed the same way 
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produced by the falling rain began to shut out from 
view the background of the landscape 
“Juba,” said the Colonel, quietly tuke in the 


sail.”’ 

The rattling of a line was heard, and the sail came 
rattling down the mast. Juba drew it in, gathered it 
together and secured it. Scarcely was this done when 
the squall struck the boat with the 
clap of thunder. 

“Get out the oars, Juba, 
“and pull for the shore.” 

Juba was a man of very grave and sedate demeanor, 
He had the Colonel's servant a and 
had passed with his master through a great many scenes 
of difficulty and danger. He was never discomposed. 
He was never even excited or He took up 
the oars in a deliberate manner, just as he would have 


suddenness of a 


suid the Colonel quietly 


been long time, 


burried. 


done in obeying such an order on any calm summer's 
morning. As soon as he had adjusted the oars in the 
rowlocks he began to pull with strong and steady 
strokes. 

Now the rain hghtning 
brief intervals brightening up the sky, 
over the 
almost 


began to fall, and flashes of 
were seen at 
and gleaming witha lurid light 
the water. The thunder rolled 
and the rain increasing rapidly began soon to fall in 
torrents. Out through the door of the cuddy Maria 
could Juba sitting on his thwart and pulling 
steadily at his oars as if he were wholly unconscious 
of the crashing peals of thunder which were continu- 
ally bursting over his head, and of the driving fury 
of the wind and rain which were beating upon him. 

“Poor Juba!” said Maria, how patiently he 
takes it.” 

“ Yes,” said Mary. 

But Mary did not look. Her attention was appar 
ently absorbed in the other direction. She was look- 
ing back out of one of the windows. 

“What are you looking at?” asked Maria. 

‘“*T am looking at the skiff,’’ said Mery. 

**Can you see the skiff still?’ asked Maria 

“Yes,” said Mary. ‘*The man has not taken 
sail. lamafraid he will be upset. 
so far and is tossed about so much by the waves that 
[ should think she would certainly go over.” 

Maria looked out at the windows, The view 
was now so obscured by the driving rain that nothing 
of the skiff but the sail could be seen, and that dimly. 
The sail was, however, still spread, and the boat 
careened so much from time to time under the pres 
sure of the wind upon it that Maria said it would cer- 
tainly be upset. 

After about ten minutes the fury of the gust sub- 


surface of 
incessantly, 


see 


*see 


in his 
The boat leans over 


Too, 


sided somewhat, though it stlll continued to blow 
very heavy and strong. The lightning and thunder 
continued and the rain fell faster than ever. Juba 


rowed steadily on. From the door of the little cabin 
Mary and Maria looked out steadily forward. They 
saw that they were beginning to approach the land. 
As they drew nearer they came more and more under 
the shelter of it, and at last the air became, or seemed 
to become, quite calm. 

** Mary,” said Maria, *‘ can you see the skiff now?” 

“Yes,” replied Mary. “It is coming on steadily 
after us.” 

“Do you suppose it came from the ship that we 
passed?’ asked Maria. 

‘“*No,”’ replied Mary, ‘I know that it did not, for I 
saw it before we reached the ship.” 

‘“*Where did it come from, then?’ asked Maria. 

“Tt came from the shore at the same place that we 
came from,” replied Mary. 

Maria was silent. The thought occurred to her that 
some of the mob who had intercepted them in the 
street, when they found that the party of strangers 
had escaped, had got into a boat to pursue them. The 
thought alarmed her. But she did not express it, for 
fear of alarming Mary. 

At length the * Little Belle’ reached the shore. The 
Colonel ordered Juba to take in the oars and to stand 
ready with the boat-hook on the bows. He steered 
the boat up to the side of a small pier which here 
projected from the shore. From the pier there was a 
winding and zigzag path which led up the bank to a 
small house that was perched there. 


* Poor Juba is wet through and through,” said 
Maria. 
As soon as the boat touched the pier Juba, by the 


Colonel’s orders, stepped out upon it with the painter 
in his hand and made the boat fast to the pier. 

“And now,” said the Colonel, ‘go up to the house 
and see if you can find a sheltered place there and a 
fire; aud wring out your clothes and dry them as well 
you can. When the shower is over and it stops 
raining you may come down again.’’ 

** But, father,” said Maria, 
the house too?” 

“You cannot go up without getting drenched with 
rain,” replied the Colonel. ‘ Besides, the path is wet 
and slippery. So we will stay here until the shower 
is over.” 

So saying, 


as 


“are we not going up to 


the Colonel, who had now come to the 
door of the cuddy, threw off his oil-cloth coat, which 
had protected him from the storm, and came inside. 
There was scarcely room for him to get in, theugh by 
close packing the cabin would contain three. As 
soon as he was seated the Colonel drew the slid- 
ing door which closed the entrance to the cabin, and 
the whole party for a few minutes listened in silence 
to the pattering of the rain upon the little deck over 





their heads, the roaring of the wind among the trees 
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on the shore, and the peals of thunder that were al- 
most continually reverberating above them in the sky. 





CHAPTER IV. 
ANOTHER RESCUE. 

The storm of wind and rain continued for more 
than anhour. At the end of that time it gradually 
ceased. The clouds in the west grew thin, and soon 
afterward a golden light spread itself over all that 
portion of the sky. The Colonel came out from the 
cabin and looked about him. It was growing dark, 
and the party were now still two or three miles from 
home. The water had become smooth, however, and 
the wind had subsided into a gentle evening breeze. 

In a few minutes, Juba having come on board and 
the boat being cast off, they were moving rapidly 


through the water in a direction diagonal to the 
stream. The wind was north, that is, it was blowing 


down the stream, but the Colonel, who had taken the 
helm, kept the boat up as near the wind as possible, 
and as in doing this he was assisted very much by 
the tide the prospect was good fora short and pros- 
perous run to Bloomingdale. 

The boat had gone buta short distance from the 
shore before Mary and Maria brought out some cush- 
ions from tbe little cabin and placed them on seats in 
the open part of the boat and sat down there. They 
looked upward toward the sky and around them over 
the water. Massive clouds were floating at a vast 
altitude above them, with interstices of sky between 
spangled by stars of various degrees of brightness. 
The shores were seen dimly in the distance, with 
lights gleaming here and there at the windows of the 
houses. It was very still, no sound being heard ex- 
cept the rippling at the bows produced by the gentle 
gliding of the boat through the water. There was a 
certain calm solemnity in the scene which was very 
impressive, and the two girls sat in silence for some 
minutes each apparently absorbed in her own mus- 
ings. 

It was not long before Maryin looking back toward 
the shore which they bad just left caught a view, 
though it was a dim and indistinct one, of a sail that 
seemed also to have just left the land and to be com- 
ing out in the same direction with the * Little Belle.” 
Her attention was strongly attracted to the appear- 
ance of this sail, but she said nothing about it to 
Maria. She contented herself with keeping her eyes 
upon it, and watching its advance. This she could 
easily do from the position which she had taken, her 
arm supported by the gunwale of the boat, and her 
cheek resting upon her hand. 

Maria was sitting very near Mary and upon the 
same seat, but her face was turned somewhat the 
other way, so that for some time she did not ob- 
serve the sail. Soon, bowever, in accidentally chang 
her position, her eye fell upon it too. 

** Mary.” said she, “look there! What is that?’ 

** It looks like a sail,’ said Mary. 

“It isa sail,” said Maria. “It is the very skiff we 
saw outin the squall, I truly believe. They are fol- 
lowing us.”’ 

“It almost seems as if they were,” 
duubtfully. 

‘*Tam afraid,” said Maria. ‘‘ Don’t you feel afraid?” 

“TIT don’t think there is any danger,” answered 
Mary. 

“It must be that some of those people that stopped 
us in the street are in it. They were furious at being 
obliged to let us go, and they have taken that skiff to 
come after us for mischief.” 

“Oh, no!" said Mary, confidently. 

‘Father,’ said Maria, speaking now aloud to her 
father at the stern. ‘Look there. Do you see that 
boat coming after us?” 

‘* Yes,” said the Colonel, ‘‘I see it. I have been 
watching it for sometime. Don’t be concerned about 
it. [ll keep out of their way.” 

Maria’s fears were quieted very little by this assu- 
rance. She watched the sail with an appearance of 
great solicitude. Bothshe and Mary supposed that as 
the evening advanced and the darkness increased the 
sail would become more dim, and would soon disap- 
pear, but instead of this it seemed to become more 
and more distinct, as if it was gradually drawing 
nearer to them. 

‘The boat is certainly coming nearer to us,” said 
Maria. 

‘* Yes,”’ said Mary, * she sails faster than we do.” 

‘“‘T wish father would tack,’ said Maria. He will 
have to pretty soon, and he might as well do it now,” 

The clouds increased in the sky and the night grew 
darker, but still the sail-boat continued in view as 
distinct as before. At length the Colonel called out 
to Juba to ‘‘ go about.” The helm was put down, the 
sails were shifted and the * Little Belle,” after paus- 
ing a moment all in a flutter in the wind, filled on the 
other tack and bore away in a nortb-westerly direc- 
tion, having been going to thenorth-eastward before. 
Mery and Maria watched the sail-boat behind them to 
see if she too would change her course and follow 
them. 

“She is going on!” exclaimed Maria, clapping her 
hands yently. ‘‘Sheis going on! I wasso afraid that 
she would tack, too.” 

The sailboat went on without changing her course, 
after the “ Little Belle’ had tacked, until she was 


said Mary, half 


nearly lost to view, and Maria thought that they had 
nothing more to fear from her. So she ceased to 
think of her and began to talk with Mary about in- 





different subjects until at length all at once on turn- 
ing her head she saw the sail again apparently nearer 
to them than it had been at any time before. The 
little boat had tacked and was evidently following 
the * Little Belle” more closely than ever. Still she 
remained at such a distance that nothing could be 
seen of her but the white sail hanging like a cloudy 
meteor over the dark and troubled water. 

Just at this instant a loud shout and call was heard 
from Juba at the bow of the boat. 
“Up with the helm, Colonel. 

Hard up!” 

A moment more a sudden shock was felt which 
almost threw the two girls from their seats, and 
caused the boat to tremble from stem to stern. Maria 
uttered a loud scream. 

The Colonel started up, and called out in a voice of 
great excitement to know what was the matter. He 
did not, however, leave the helm. Juba, saying that 
they had struck a log, or something, floating in the 
water, immediately got out a boat hook, and leaning 
over the bows seemed to be pushing the log away. 
Something thumped heavily against the sides of the 
boat once or twice, and then Mary and Maria saw a 
long dark mass floating by through the water along- 
side. 

“T don’t think there is any harm doue,” said Juba, 
“but [ll see.” 

So saying he leaned over the bow of the boat and 
seemed to be examining the place which had been 
struck. He then pulled up some boards under his 
feet which formed asort of floor. A moment after- 
ward he stood up and said in a Voice of dismay : 

“ There is harm done, Colonel. She's got a big hole 
knocked in her bottom, and the water is coming in 
like thunder.” 

“Oh mercy!” exclaimed 
Father! What shall we do?’ 

* Be quiet, Maria. Be quiet! 
take the helm.”’ 

Mary immediately went to take the helm, though 
Maria begged that she would not leave her. Colonel 
Montcalm put the helm into her hands and directed 
her to keep it just as it was, and then he hastened for- 
ward. Just at this moment the sail of the little skiff 
Was seen coming very near, aud by the time that the 
Colonel had reacbed the bows the skiff itself was 
alongside, and a voice which they all immediately 
recoguized as Mr. Cameron’s was heard from on board 
of it asking what had happened. 

“Tt is Mr. Cameron!" exclaimed Maria, clasping 
her hands. . 


Up with the helm. 


Maria. “Oh mercy ! 


Mary, come here and 


(To be continued.) 


Our Young Folks. 


THE FAIRIES OF THE WENGERN MOUNTAIN. 
By EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 
Ww HATEVER you may think, there are still fairies 
in the Wengern Mountains. Hans and Gretel 
knew it quite well, and so did Nils the cobbler. You 
might have said Nils was unfortunate, for he was 
lame and crooked, and though he was not an old fel- 
low, yet there was vot one of his kin to say “God 
bless thee.” So, as nobody cared for him, be took to 
caring for all the world; for the old men at the alms- 
house; for the stray dogs that slunk about the alleys; 
but especially for Hans and Gretel, who must have 
been cold aud hungry but for him. No doubt Nils 
himself was sometimes hungry. since the loaf that 
would have made one very comfortable was hardly 
enough for three, but then the children had a claim 
upon Nils: he had taken them fer debt, and so in a 
way they belonged to him. Their father was Peter 
Larsen, who bad been a clockmaker when there were 
any to buy clocks at Brunden, but who lay dying 
one morving between dusk and daylight with no one 
to sit by him but Nils the cobbler. 

* Ah, Nils,” said Peter, ‘I am going without ever 
paying you the money I owe you.” 

‘It does not matter,’ said Nils, cheerfully, ‘‘I will 
take the tools for the debt. Some man may like to 
buy them.” 

* But the tools are pledged to the miller; he takes 
them away this evening.” 

“So! Then [ will take the cow, and the children 
can still bave their milk.” 

“Itis the butcher who has the cow; he drove her 
off on a Friday.” 

“So! Then I should like the clock. It is a famous 
thing to have a clock like that in one’s house to cry 
the hour when one lies awake.” 

* The clock is pledged to the doctor and the bed to 
Hanne Petersen,” said the sick man, growing blue 
and pinched as he spoke. ‘ Everything is pledged 
but the children, and they must starve.”’ 

‘Why, then,” said Nils, smiting his hands together, 
*] will even take the children. Look you, Peter, I 
will take them for the debt.” 

He put his hands ou Gretel and Hans, who stood 
very stil! and frightened on either side of him, and at 
that moment the sun rose. lt shone into the sick 
man’s face, and filled the room with a strange, won- 
derful light. No one spoke, neither Nils nor Peter; 
they only looked at each other. By and by Gretel 
went to the window and drew the curtain. 

* The sun blinds my father,” she said. 

* He does not see it; he is in greater light,’’ said 
Nils. 





Then he took the children by the hand and led them 
away, but at the door he turned back and went to 
the bedside. 

‘“Wherever you have gone,” be said to the dead 
man, ** you may kuow that I have taken the children. 
I will answer for them at the judgment.” 

Afterwurds the miller took away the tools, and 
Hanne Petersen came for the bed, and the great clock 
ticked in the Doctor’s hall, and nothing was left to 
the dead man but the box in which he was carried 
away to burial; but he looked so peaceful I think he 
did not mind. Hans and Gretel wept, but there is an 
end of everything, whether joy or sorrow, and they 
were soon comforted. They had almost forgotten 
that they were orphaus when one day the pastor 
stopped to say to Nils, 

“These children should not eat your bread. 
would be cared for at the alms-house.” 

Nils bowed very respectfully. 

“T have taken them for debt,” 
times one takes what he can get.” 

The pastor shook his head, and rode on laughing. 

‘“*Do we eat thy bread, Nils?” asked little Gretel, 
coming to his knee. 

‘““Thou art my blessing,” said Nils, stroking her yel 
low hair; ‘the pastor is a good man, but he studies 
much, It is bad for the wits to read much in books.” 

It was about this time that Nils bought for Hans 
and Gretel some picture books; wonderful picture 
books, such as they sell nowhere but at the fair a 
Konigsburg. There was a long table with rows upot 
rows of them, not shut up, but set open, so that one 
could see tbe gay pictures and even read a little of 
the stories. Nils stood looking at them when the 
pastor cume by. 

* See,”’ he said to his companion, “ this is the fellow 
who takes two poor children in paymeut of a debt 
and starves himself to feed them. ’ 

He drew a silver coin from his pocket. ‘ There,” 
said Le, “ buy the younglings some picture books.” 

So Nils bought two books, and fine ones they were 
I promise you, with such stories of knights and of 
fairies as make one dream dreams ip the daytime. 

Hans and Gretel read them sitting under the great 
tree with their heads close together and their eyes 
wide open with astonishment. ; 

‘Dost think they are true?” asked Gretel. 

‘Not now,” said Hans; “there were once fairies 
many years ago; it must have been rare to live in 
those days.” 


They 


he said; ‘**in these 
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But Nils said he was notsure. If one were good and 
innocent and loved every living creature he might see 
and hear a gieut deal that could not well be told. As 
for the fairies, it might be and it might not be; stranger 
things were happeuing every day; men had seen 
angels, aye, aud talked with them, so why not with 
fairies? 

“Surely,” said Gretel. 
every day to see them. 

*“*T know what I will ask them,” she said to herself. 
“It is that they will make Nils well of his crooked 
back, and fill his pocket with plenty of shillings, so 
that he can have white bread every day and not 
work so early and so late.” 

Every day Hans and Gretel went to the forest to 
gather wood, and sometimes when there had been a 
storm they brought home great loads of branches, so 
that there was already a pile nearly as high as the 
cottage. 

“See what a thing it is to have children,” Nils 
would say as he looked at it, “ l warrant me many a 
man in Brunden envies me my good luck.” 

“That is nothing,’’ Hans would say, proudly; 
‘““when lamaman thon shalt havea house like the 
foresters, with wood fit for the king to burn, and sit 
all day and stir the fire till the sparks fly out of the 
chimney.” 

“That will be famous,’’ Nils would auswer. 
haste, Hans, and grow well.”’ 

One day in the forest Gretel could not gather wood 
because her arm was lame, so she brought her knitting 
and sat under ua tree, and read over again the story of 
Grindenwald the giant. Hans gathered his bundle 
and laid it ready, and then he said, 

“Stay you here, Gretel, and I will run through the 
wood to Hanne Petersen, to see if she has the cloth 
ready for my coat.” 

Gretel nodded, and Hans ran away. She could see 
him fora long time down the straight, broad road 
until he turned aside among the trees, and then Gretel 
was quite alone. A squirrel ran part way down a 
great tree and looked at her, and rushed backin great 
alarm. A woodpecker with a scarlet cap on his head 
hammered away at a worm-eaten trunk, and some- 
where, up among the branches, a strange bird cred, 
*Q-le! o-le! o-le!” 

“Now would be the time for the fairies,” thought 
Gretel, and she folded her hands upon her knitting 
and satso quiet thata little gray rabbit peeped out 
of the bushes and hopped slowly across the path. 
How still the world was! She could only hear now 
and then a dry twigsnuapping, or a great beein velvet 
and gold go trumpeting along like a king’s huntsman. 
The sunshine came straight through the leaves, 
and made Gretel’s eyes feel as if two soft, warm 
fingers were pressing down the lids. The woods were 
in a quiver, all green and gold, and further and fur- 
ther off the strange bird sang, ‘‘O-le! o-le! o-le!” as 
if it called some one, but Gretel was asleep. 

By and by Hans came running along the path, He 
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had been gone a long time, and as he came he called, 
* Gretel! Gretel!” 

Gretel sat up and rubbed her eyes. Her thoughts 
were like birds that had tlown away on their own 
errands, but now they came slowly back and she be- 
gan to remember. There was the pile of wood, and 
yonder came Hans. Here was her handkerchief and 
her knitting, and the book in which she was reading, 
and here was—— What was it lying on the book right 
over the picture of Grindenwald? Yellow leaves, do 
you think, that had fluttered down from the tree? 
\h, no, but a bandful of round, yellow gold pieces 
zood, lawful money as ever was seen in Brunden. 
Gretel fairly screamed with delight, yet dared not 
touch it. 

‘““What is it?’ asked Hans, coming up quite out of 
breath. 

“The fairies,” 
gold for Nils.” 

*“Itis good money,” said Hans, biting the pieces in 
his teeth; but he knew no more than Gretel who had 
brought it. 

“Let us sit down and wait,” said Gretel; ‘it might 
be they would come back.”’ 

‘* No,” said Haus; ‘tie the money in thy handker- 
chief, Gretel, and we will go quickly home to Nils.” 

So they went, Hans with his great bundle of wood, 
and Gretel with the money held fast jn the handker 
chief. At the Brunden road Hans stopped to rest. 

**See,”’ he said, ‘there have horsemeu in 
wood; here is where they came out.” 

“No ope came through the wood,” said Gretel: but 
she, the tracks of the horses comivg out 
upon the dusty road. 

* Feel the gold, Gretel, 
there ?” 

“It is still here,” said Gretel, pinching the money. 

“Then it is not fairy gold, or it would have vanished 
of the wood,” said Hans, witha 


said Gretel, “they have brought the 


been the 


too, saw 


said Hans; “is it still 


when we came out 
great deal of satisfaction. 

When they showed the money to Nils he was almost 
He laid it on his palm 
But 


as much astonished as Gretel. 
and looked at it, and rubbed his grizzly chin. 
when Hans spoke of the borses, he said, 

‘QO, aye, the horses; well, I might have thought of 
that. It was the pastor and the young prince who 
went riding through the wood.” 

‘No one came through the wood,” said Gretel. 

“It might be,” said Hans, ‘I was ut Hanne Peter- 
sen’s, and ran, to bring her some water, to the spring 
in the hollow, and Gretel must have been asleep.” 

‘Well, well,” sam Nils, “ we will put the mouey in 
the blue jug, and tell nobody of it. I shall myself go 
the pastor.” 

Gretel watched him put away the money 
piece fell with a loud “cling” to the bottom 
jug. 

“That is music,’ said Nils laughing. “It is good 
money; it will bring a blessing to the house.” 

Before Gretel went to bed she climbed up to look 
in the jug and to shake it. ‘It is still there,” 
said. 

When the children were asleep Nils took the gold 
pieces and went away to the pastor. The pastor 
smiled when he saw him coming, and made him sit 
down and tell the story. 

“Do you think itis fairy money?” asked Nils with a 
funny twinkle in his eye. 

‘No doubt,” said the pastor. “If the fairies ever 
bring gold they would be sure to leave it in the lap of 
a good child who sat asleep under a tree, with hei 
knitting and her buok; and that is what the young 
prince suid when we rode through the wood to-day.” 

‘* Aye,” said Nils, nodding wisely. 

** And the young prince, who means to be the father 
of his people, will himself see that nothing is lacking to 
aman who tukes the bread from his own mouth and 
gives it to fatherless children.”’ 

‘**So,” said Nils, stupidly. 

“T told him you were obstivate and simple-headed, 
and would not hear to good advice, but were deter- 
mined to keep the children from the alms-house.”’ 

“Yes,” said Nils, “‘that is it. I must answer for 
them at the judgment; I said so to their father when 
he lay dead.” 

The pastor took his great Bible and laid it on his 
knees. 

** Listen to this, Nils. 

‘*** Blessed is he that considereth the poor; the Lord 
will deliver him in time of trouble.’ And this: ‘He 
that hath pity upon the poor lendeth unto the Lord,- 
and that which he hath given will be pay him 
again.” 

“That is good,” said Nils, and he went away very 
light of heart, though his back ached and his legs 
were tired with so much walking. 

Gretel went to the blue jug as soon as she was awake 
in the morning. 

‘It is still there,” she said. ‘‘ I thought I must have 
dreamed it.’”’ But then she looked very sorrowful. 
“It is because I was asleep when the fairnes came,” 
she said to NiJs, ‘‘and now I cannot ask them to cure 
thy back, thou good Nils.” 

“The Lord above, Heit is who must cure my back,”’ 
said Nils, cheerfully, ‘“‘and so He will one day, when 
His time comes. We must wait.” 

**Yes,’’ said Gretel, ‘‘ but every day I shall ask Him. 
He must have many people to think of, and He might 
forget us.” 


Every 
of the 


she 





“It is we who forget; the Lord remembers all, even } 


the sparrows, and the small creatures that have no 
name,” said Nils. 

After this, though Hans and Gretel went many 
times to the forest, it never chanced that they saw 
any fairies. But twice every year there was a great 
knocking at the door of the cottage, and a man rode 
away in haste, leaving a package for Nils the cobbler. 
In it were stockings and warm flannels, and even 
picture books, and a purse with gold pieces, and every 
package held a card, 

“ From the Fairies of the Wengern Mountain.” 

I think the pastor knew something about it, but he 
could never be made to tell. 


THE PROFESSORS CHAIR, 


ELECTRICITY. 
Il. 

TTRACTED the somewhat high-sounding 
~ names of *‘ galvanism,’’ “ electricity,’’ and * elec- 
tric light,’’ the Professor is afraid that a good many 
of the old folks will look over the children’s shoulders, 
expecting to find out all about these subjects. He 
cautions them against it, however. The points brought 
up—with the exception, perhaps, of those concerning 
the electric light 


by 


are all well known to those possess- 
ing a good memory. The Professor merely reviews 
these facts for the benefit of those for this 
column is intended—the children; and whoever criti- 


whom 


cises the simplicity after reading this paragraph 
why, let him read it again. 

Lightning and electricity are the same thing, al- 
though there’s rather more oT It in a thunder cloud 


thaw in a blach pussy cat’s back when youstroke it in 
a cold, room. Benjamin Frauklin out 
that they were the same, and the Professor supposes 
that you ali know how he did it, with his silk kite and 
There is electricity in everything 
instance. Haven't you heard your hair snap when 
combing it on a cold morning? Did you ever put on 
slippers and shuffle across the room, and then light 
the gas with a spark from your finger? That 
experiment, and I advise you to try it. 


dark found 


string. in you, for 


last is a 
very pretty 
If you don’t succeed, it shows only that you haven't 
in you. At any rate, you haven't 
so much as will be found in a stick of sealing 

If you take of this wax and rub it on your 
sleeve, a great deal of electricity will be made; andif 
you put the stick near a pile of light feathers they 
will cling to it for an instant, and then fly off as if the 
stick had knocked them down. 

Doesn't it seem strange that electricity can be bot- 
tled just like so much soda-water? It is true, for men 
to handle lightning, and make it 
wanted. Before they bottle it, they 

Here is the description of a simple 


A large glass cylinder turned by a crank is 


enough electricity 
wax, 
some 


have learned how 


do whatover 1 

have to make it. 
machine. 
so arranged that a leather ** rubber,’’ which has upon 
ury, is pressed against it by a 


of the 


it a preparation of met 
On the 
an 


side cylinder, opposite the 
oblong “‘receiver’’ made of brass, 
having a glassstandard. When the machine is turned, 
the electricity which is made by the “ rubber’’ moving 
over the surface of the glass cylinder goes to the sur- 
face of the receiver, and as it can not get down the 
standard there it Do you shake your 


spring. 
“rubber,” is 


glass 


stays. 


head over that? But you must remember that glass, 
while being one of the best things for making elec- 
tricity, will not let much of it pass over its surface 
after it is made. 

The lipltuing on the receiver is very willing to 
leave it, if you give ita chance. Touch it with your 
finger, and away it will go into your body and give 


If you stood on a platform having glass 
legs, and took hold of a wire connected with the re- 
ceiver, the electricity would pass into you and stay 
there, for it couldn't get down the glass legs to the 
floor. You would be the receiver then, and if anyone 
touched he would Your hair 
would stand on end, as though you were looking ata 


you a shock 


you receive a shock. 


cart-load of ghosts. 

Now to see how they bottle the electricity. The 
bottle isa glass jar. It has tin foil on the inside and 
outside to within an inch or two of the top. A wire 


goes through the top down intothe jar. The wire has 
a knob on top of it. This is held to the knob of the 
* receive! of the machine, and the electricity goes 
down the wire into the jar where the tin foil is. It is 
a pl isoher now, for, you see, it can’t get over the glass. 
It can Come out if you connect the inside foil with the 


outside foil. Touch a finger to the foil outside the 
jar, and another to the knob on top of the jar at,the 
end of the wire, and you—well, you will wish you 
hadn't. 


This bottle is called the Leyden jar, and when several 


of them are used, and so arranged as to give off all 
their stock of electricity at once, the collection is 
called a buttery. A shock from a large battery would 
kill you. 

Wood, glass, and silk are bad conductors of ele 
tricity. Glass is called a non-conductor, and that is 


why all the telegraph wires are held to the posts by it, 
There thousands of posts between New 
York and San Francisco, and if it were not for the 
glass, all the electricity would run down the posts into 
the ground before it reached its destination. 
Franklin knew silk was not a good conductor, so he 
covered his kite with it. On the kite was a piece of 
wire, which was fastened to the string. The lightning 
from the clouds came to the wire, and from that down 


are these 


the string. It couldn't go the itself on ac 
count of its silk covering 
Franklin had some silk tied around the strin 


hand to prevent being struck 


Into Kile 


vat his 
by the lightni umd 


py 


he also hung on the twine a key. This, being a good 
“receiver,”’ was soon covered with electricity, and 
Franklin, by touching it with his finger, received a 
sheck. In this way he learned that lightning and 
electricity are the same 
PUZZLES. 
Didfyou ever see a hen running on a railroad track 


Phen, of course, 
Lindigna 
gut all this 
faces of the post- 
office clerks every morning for the last two weeks us 
the mail-bags have come 
the Christian | And whatdo you suppose was 1 
letters? to the offer 
Nov. 6, to give a year’s subscription to t 


in front of an engine with steam ou 
you must have noticed the look of 
tion and astonishment in that 
is nothing when compared with the 


mingle 


hens eye, 


in with letters for 


Lroanuing 
nion, 


those Why, answers we made, 


he one who 


should find the greatest number of words in the word 
* Subscription.” 
Firesides have fairly gleamed with dictionaries of 


every complexion, and the amount of respect for the 


English language as the search progressed must have 
increased one bhundredfold in New York State alone. 


One poor puzzler, with a tired expression about his 


handwriting, says with the air of a man who has no 
further interest in the Concerns of every-day life: ** If 
any one has more words than I he is welcome to the 
prize In fact, after discovering from five hundred 
to one thousand words the lists seem to have stopped 
with a gasp, and to have been left to find their own 
way to the post-office [his must have een the fact 
in some cases at least, for the puzzlers did uot stop to 
add their names or even to count the words they hud 


found, and we had to do it ourself 
But there were 
first to last with 


some delightful lists too, 


filled from 


affectionate endeavor Loving lists 


they were, made by children aud parents with holi- 
day intent, and we are specially sorry that the rules 
will not allowa certain little girl to win, for there 


will be such a disappointment when i found that 


mamma can not have her Christmas surprise, 

And now tbe lists are closed. The tu ¥ pencils 
and the remaining half sheets of paper are put away 
and the dictionaries are bapping again i the book 
case. If you think that you bave had all the work we 
can tell you it is not s0, and we ought to know 

tobert H. Wright, Staten Islund, takes the prize 
with a list of one thousand and ftifty-nine words 
Other lists were sent containing over thirteen hun- 
dred, but, through a misunderstanding of the propo- 
sition, letters were repeated in many of the words 
where they occurred only once the foundation 


word, * Subscription. 


Among those sending answers were the following 

Mabel Williams, G. H. 8., G. A. Jones, Stuart Croasdale, 
Mrs. KR. N. Turner, Mary Rhoads, N. \ Valkenburg, Mary 
P. Pierce, Mrs. E. A. Wilcox, Adeline Burpee, Susan M. Rein- 
hardt, Allie Marsh, Hattie A. Corey, Eimlen Franklin, Nelli 
W. Johnson, Ella I. Smith, Elizabeth K. Murdock, L. M. Fel- 
ton, F. A. Pardee, Eugene Ufford, Js KE. Hand, Grace 
Lyman, C. W. Chestnull, Vena .Ingraham, Miranda A. Deane, 
4. Burr, E. H. Asbury, Hattie 8S. Grac E. E. Gintner. J. t 
Thomas, A. W. Bornberger, 8. J. Hume, Ella V. Hull, F. E. 
Edgar, Florence E. Riddell, J. Mulligan, Kate F. Jones, Laura 
M. Howe, Carrie M. Hilton, C. A. Moody, Gertrude M. Snow 
M. A. Burton, L. W. Walker, Libbie McNair, A. D. Goodwin, 
Herbert W. Lathrop, J. R. Thurston, E. W. Clark, 8. A. Beals, 
C. C. Tompkins, D. A. Williams, Mary Stanton, Melissa L. Al- 
vord, Emilie P. Wolcott, Fanny 8. Webster, F. E. Dow, Mary 
Meacham, Bertha E. Lovewell, Thomas Robinson, Alice Mor- 
rison, N. M. Nye, J. E. Wells, J. F. Woods, I inny Corey, 
Willie I. Spicer, Robert H. Wright, E. H. Pownall, Helen 
Fussell, Harry H. Brigham, 8. E. Getting, L. R. Dodson, John 


Morrow, Fred J. Courter, Florence Donnelly, Sarah L. Dono- 









van, Anna M. Howe, Altie W. Jenkins, Annie Putnam, H. A. 
Drown, Fiorence L. Gildersleeve, G. W. Gates, Sarah J. 
Strong, Hattie E. Davison, Frank D. Bucklin, M. E. Chase, 
Esther A. Adams, L. L. T. Spooner, Mary L. Tobey, Mason 
Noble, Jr., Ray Van Vecten, J. M. Merriman, J. W, Mack, 8. 
B. Wilson, Aubrey Geddes, E. A. Hassinger, Henry A. Price, 
Ellen L. Martin, Allie Wright, Stella H. Small, Carrie R. Slack, 
Catherine P. Stuart, Sarah E. Drummond, Chas. L. Whit 
field, W. P. Jenney, J. Reynolds Adriance, W. H. Marion, 
Edwin Reed, Gracie M. Pierce, D. Jones, Mabel L. Warner. 
Satie E. Satterthwaite, Joseph H. Clark, F. A. Pardee, H. 8. 
rower, Chas. W. Clark, A. Blair Frazee, Agnes L. Wilson, 
Sarah E. Jacobus, M. Rice, Letitia J. Snow, L. R. Bliss, Susie 
Scudder, J. P. Stevens, Louie V. Hubbard, Julia Blake. Grace 
Pitman, J. C. Southard, Hattie E. Howell, Henry M. Beards 
ley, Georgia B. Martin, Willie H. Gage, O. D. Upham. Anme 
B. Holbrook, Emily Raymond, Win. Mervine, Mary E. Belden, 
C. L. Nichols, Sarah Whitlock, J. L. Wiltsi Mary T. Hicks, 
Laura M. Farwell, Josie Ashton, * Chars Bertie W. Thayer, 
Arthur Ewing, Emily L. Hulme, D. M. Kilburn, Maia ¢ 

Sayre, Nellie Thomas, E. E. Slater, Virgil Prentice, C. E 
Seeley, 8. B. Loveland, Thos. Robinson, Helen R. Trowt ridge 

Hattie C. Fernald, Lettie A. Clark, ¢ A. Jennison, Irene 
Hawley, L. R. B., Mamie H. Smith, Nellie H. Holleway 0.8. 
Clark, C. T, Seymour, Jos. C. Smith, V. 8. Jaynes, anny 
B. Haven, F. N. Willing, Charles E. Judson, M. s. B.. 
E. ¢ Bacon, Sarah J. Bellows, M. W lricknor, Birdie 
M. Myrick, Lora Beedy, Gussie M. Van Nostrand. Marv 
Chase, Carl E. Herring, Mary E. McGrew. Marv towe, 
Carrie M. Lovering, Willie Powers, E. W. Saunders, Harriet 
Parsons, Mary Morrow, John C. Alden, J. 8S. Reeder Lizzie 
Higgins, Lillian F. Marsh, Annie Wald: L. P. Emerson, 
Emily Williams, Enid Smith, Gussie Whitney, E. G. Wilson, 
H. B. Hudson, J. E. Ruprecht, Florence E. W ilson, Jenny 
Hickok, Robbie C. Augur, Mabel G. Hammond, E. kK. T M. 
Rymon, H. B. Gilbert, Clarence E. Morton. Louise M. Ode, 
Addie C, Okell, Fannie Ettinger, Annie P. Wight. 
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hat after a few. trials the’symptoms 
a life on the ocean.wave can be en- 





Tue TEMERAIRE.—This famous painting, perhaps the 
most famous of Turner’s works, was the result, as ap- 
pears from a recent publication, of a holiday excursion on 
the Thames ‘below Greenwich. Turner, Constable, and a 
number of their artistic friends were in a boat when sud- 
denly the old ship came round a bend in the river, towed 
by a puffing little tug, and approached them through the 
ghostly haze of sunset. ‘‘ There’sa fine subject, Turner,” said 
Constable, and the two doubtless made memoranda on the 
spot. At any rate, Turner shortly produced the ‘‘ Temér- 
aire,” which will always maintain a pre-eminence among 
his great works. 





Tux SxconD SympHony CoNcERT will be given at Stein- 
way Hall, Saturday evening, Dec. 7th. The programme is 
as follows : 


Symphony in G (No. 8, Peter’s Edition)................. Haydn 
Concerto in E flat (No. 5), for Pianoforte with Or- 

WIND Fa chtn dees tutetec. secccccccccscccccceses Beethoven 

Pianoforte : Mr. Max Pinner. | 

Overture, “* King Lear”............ ACh Akg gy Wd a? Berlioz 

a Norwegian Melody, for String Orchestra.......... Svendsen 

ee Sa, Ga ae ae AS ES PPT Oe | ALE ID Fae AT PTE AM RSE Lee Handel 


ec Kamarinskaja, Capriccio on Russian spay (Wed- 
ding and Dance Song)............ 
Overture, “Fingal’s Oave”’.......... .sse0 cecseeee Mendelssohn 


THe MaGazinzE oF ArntT.—This handsome publication has 
now reached its seventh number and has established itself 
as an illustrated art publication of the best class. Its sub- 
scription price is so low that it will be taken by many who 
feel unable to subscribe for the more expensive magazines 
of this character. The contents of the November number 
are a continuation of “‘ Artists’; Haunts,” Porlock, England, 
being the subject, ‘‘ National Policy in Relation to Art as 
Applied to Manufactures,’ ‘The Exhibition of Paintings 
on China,” “‘ Lace,” by the late Mrs. Bury Palliser, ‘Our 
Living Artists’’ with a portrait of C. F, Dobson, R. A., 
“The Paris Universal Exposition,” seventh article; 
‘Modern Art in Florence,” and ‘ Art Notes.” All these 
papers are illustrated, and there are besides several full 
page illustrations, including landscape and miscéllaneous 
subjects. The ‘‘Magazine of Art” is evidently destined 
to keep well abreast with the latest intelligence that will 
interest its .eaders, and its illustrations already make a 
very pretty portfolio of engravings. (CasselJ, Petter & 
Galpin). 


EpisoN AND THE PATENT OFrFiIcEe.—The Mventor of the 
phonograph does not have altogether plain sailing as re- 
gards his electric light. It is reported that his application 
has been rejected by one of the examiners, but this does 
not necessarily indicate its final rejection on appeal to a 
higher authority. Indeed there are some of the examiners 
who reject a great many applications and are very often 
overruled. Mr. Edison is reported to have said that he has 
eight applications before the Patent Office. It is not true 
that an expired caveat is a bar to the grant of a patent, 
An English patent may be a bar, unless the applicant 
proves that he made the invention prior to the publication 
of such foreign patent. Mr. Edison farther said that all 
his claims are original. The idea of the divisibility of the 
electric light is old, he admitted, and Mr. Starr, who filed 
a caveat in this country in 1845 and obtained a patent 
through his agent, Mr. King, in London, constructed an 
electric lamp which was to give light by incandescence in 
a hermetically sealed globe from which the air had been 
withdrawn. Mr. Edison’s invention consists maialy in the 
ineandescence of a piece of platinum, the current supplied 
to the lamp being regulated by means of a lever. Hereto- 
fore all lamps invented have been open to the objection 
that if any one in a circuit were extinguished the re- 
mainder would be affected. By Mr. Edison’s plan only a 
euain emecent of the enrnent Ss seenemittod to each lamp, 

ment of any one lamp has no effect 









iar 


‘pteiadances ropesemtele ape ie end of a stone 


terrace seat overlooking the sea, whose horizon line is 


“bwokenonly by # low rocky island like those that stud the 


Prone upon the stone bench lies a young man 
earnestly talking to the sphinx, and, as we muy imagine, 


’ confiding to the absolute safety of her keeping the story of 


his love or his ambition, or whatever happens to be the ex~ 
isting motive of his young life... It isa picture about which 
one may weave a score of romances without exhausting 
its resources of suggestion, and is a fair example of the 


work of an artist who is in the very front rank of living | 





painters. Mr. Alma Tadema is an Englishman by adop- 
tion and naturalization. He was born at Dronryp in the 
Netherlands in 1836, studied in the Royal Academy of 
Antwerp, and subsequently under the celebrated Baron 
Leys of that city. He won gold medals at Paris and Ber- 
lin; is an academician at Amsterdam, Munich, and Berlin; 


an associate of the English Royal Academy, and a member 


of the Water Color Society. Besides these honors he has 
received decorations from many of the crowned heads of 
Europe. His success is due in the first place to his profes- 
sional skill, but has been largely enhanced by the original 
line of work which he has followed. He seems to have 
been early impressed by the faulty treatment of classical 
subjects by artists of our time, and to have determined, so 
far as in him lay, to use all that modern scholarsbip has 
brought to light in regard tu the every-day life of Greece 
and Rome. His studies must have been faithful and ex- 
haustive, and his diligence has been amply rewarded by 
the reception given everywhere to his work. Aside from 
the accurate archeological knowledge evinced in his paint- 
ings, there is almost invariably a human or philosophical 
interest which is by no means an insignificant element. 
This is seen in a marked degree in the ‘‘ Silent Counsellor,” 
which we have endeavored to describe. The other large 
illustration in this very interesting number of ‘The Port- 
folio” is an etching by L. Freidrich, from Kaulbach’s 
** Deluge,” a striking conception not very widely known in 
this country. It illustrates a series of papers now being 
published on the contemporary schools of German art. 


Fact and Humor. . 


—The legal-tender silver dollar is worth 85.55 cents. 

—Hon. Schuyler Colfax and wife celebrated their tin 
wedding last week. 

—Once more Gortschakoff’s withdrawal frome public life 
is the talk in Europe. 

—Major Reno’s conduct at the Custer fight is to be in- 
vested by a Court of Inquiry. 

—Receipts at the Paris Exhibition, 12,653,746 francs. 
Attendance, 16,032,735 persons. 

—A tramp claims that he was robbed of $197.65, a dia- 
mond pin, and his mother’s picture. 

—‘*T am an anarchist,’”’ said a prisoner the other day in 
a French court when asked his profession. . 

—Altogether, 165 steamships have been built for the Cu- 
nard line, aggregating 50,000 horse power and 180,000 tons. 

—‘ What is there you have not on hand?” is said to be 
the proper way of opening negotiations with a shopkeeper 
in Russia. 

—A torpedo so arranged that it will explode on being 











disturbed is suggested asa protection against robbers of 


cemeteries. 4 

—The late Christopher R. Robert, the founder of Robert 
College, Constantinople, has farther endowed that institu- 
tion in his will. 

—A dynamite bomb was exploded last week in danger- 
ous proximity to a dinner party of Austrian and Hun- 
garian statesmen. 

—There is said to be no foundation for the stories to the 
effect that Prison Superintendent Pilsbury is to be remov- 
ed, or is going to resign. 

—A citizen of Wisconsin has been arrested in Cologne 
on the charge of Socialism. The United States legation is 
investigating the matter. 

—A retired burglar, the sands of whose life have nearly 
run out, says that a small terrier in the house is a better 
watch dog than a big blood-hound. 

—Phair, the Vermont murderer who was reprieved on 
the day appointed for his execution, is to have a new trial 
under a law just passed for his benefit. 

—Gov. Geo. 8S. Houston of Alabama will succeed Mr. 
Spencer in the United States Senate, unless the party goes 
back of the caucus, which it is unlikely to do. 

—Yale beat Harvard at foot ball on the 23d inst., and 
Princeton beat Yale on Thanksgiving day. This leaves 
the Princeton team the champions of the year’s matches, 

—Ex-Governor Curtin will contest the right of his nomi- 
nally successful Greenback opponent toa s at in Congress. 
Governor Curtin’s friends claim for him a real majority 
of about 3,000. 

—Bret Harte, discoursing on the habits of good society 
in Boston, says that the dry cough of the New England 
ceast is the only natural expression that refuses to be 
wholly suppressed. 

—A new Cunarder, the ‘‘ Gallia,” was launched from the 
yard of the Messrs. Thompson, at Dalmuir, Scotland, on 
the 12th inst. She is the forty-first steamer built by this 
firm for the Cunard line. 

—Just as Fact and Rumor has repeatedly predicted, 
there now comes the announcement that Prof. Lockyer 
has proved that there is no such thing as a chemical ele- 
ment. They are all compounds. 

—On the Allen line of steamships life-preserver pillows 
are provided for all the berths. A good idea—if only they 
are so arranged that the average mortal will not make a 
fatal mistake in putting them on. 

—Berlin, ’tis said, will be placed in a state of siege when 
the emperor returns to the city. This can be done under 
the provisions of the new Socialist law, but it will not ren- 
der the government very popular. 

—Tournaments have always been popular among the 
young white men of fhe South, and now the colored popu- 
lation is asserting its right to enter the arena and have its 
own “Queens of Love and Beauty.” 

—Arms and ammunition worth $270,000 ‘ind destined for 
the ‘Turkish government went ashore on Little Gull Island, 
in the ‘‘John Bramhall.” The cargo has mostly been 
saved, in a somewhat damaged condition. 





‘ —The Ouchita (La.) ‘‘ Telegraph ” publishes a portrait of 
its editor, and the ‘‘ Courier-Journal” remarks that the 
manifest. object was to show ‘that it does not require a 
good-looking ‘$0 edit a very poor paper.” 

—The shippers of 2,000 boxes of honey by the “‘ City of 
Berlin” secured careful handling by the following label : 
“Handle gently as DYNAMITE. A drop of one inch will 
cause CERTAIN DESTRUCTION to the contents.” 

—Charles W. Angell, the defaulting Secretary of the 
Pullman Palace Car Company, has been apprehended in 
Lisbon, Portugal, and will be sent to thiscountry. $80,000 
of the stolen funds were found in his possession. 

—A simple-minded colored man in Georgia cut the ‘‘ 50” 
from a Confederate bill and pasted it over the “5” on a 
U. 8S. Treasury note. The difference was somewhat per- 
ceptible and an unexpected arrest was the result. 

—The Old Colony Railroad Co. has, through its new 
board of directors, resolved not to issue tickets to legislators 
and other State officers at less than the usual rates. Good. 
The ‘“‘dead-head” system has been productive of numerous 
evils. 

—Judge Rives, of the United States Circuit Court in Vir- 
ginia, has declared invalid the conviction of a Negro by a 
white jury, on the ground that every man has a right to be 
tried by his peers, wherefore a Negro should be tried by 
men of his own color. 

—A certain Miss Prestige appears to have acted with- 
out precedent in preparing a play for the stage. Suit has 
been brought against her by one Schott for infringement 
of copyright. ‘Schott against Prestige” does not look 
badly on the calendar. 

—According to a very interesting letter from a ‘‘ World” 
correspondent, the precocious little Goodale sisters, whose 
poetry has made such a sensation, have been successfully 
guarded by their sensible parents from the praise that has 
been lavished upon them. 

—What should a judge do when a prisoner whom he has 
just sentenced to three years for manslaughter comes up 
to the bench, offers to shake hands and says he is much 
obliged? This is ‘he quandary in which Judge Davis 
found himself the other day. 

—About Nov. 15 the fund for the relief of the Glasgow 
Bank shareholders had reached £117,000 in Glasgow, £30,000 
in Edinburgh and £3,600 in Dundee. It is probable that 
the largest depositors will give twenty-five per cent. of 
their deposits to the same object. 

—Canada market quotations note turkeys at 35 to 50 
cents a pair, fowls 25 cents a pair, mutton 4 cents per 
pound, and butter 10 to 15 cents per pound. The Marquis 
and his Princess can keep house with reasonable economy 
at these figures if she is a good manager. 

—‘‘In the United States Court there are fewer disap- 
pointed exhibitors than in any other. Out of 2,000, 800 
have carried off prizes. The Americans sent very little 
trash to the Champ de Mars.” Thus the ‘ Daily News” 
(London) correspondent at the Paris Exhibition. 

—A mi onic burglar-alarm <is. the last device. Thé 
slightest noise made by the burglar is straightway magni- 
fied into an earthquake and conveyed to the ear of the 
sleeping proprietor. One little trouble is that a mouse, or, 
for that matter, a mosquito, has about the same effect. 

—Not even the proprietors of pea-nut stands are exempt 
from the consequences of filling lighted kerosene lamps. 
This was proved last week by an Italian gentleman in this 
line of business, who succeeded in setting himself on fire, 
and was only put out by combined coats of a policeman 
and sundry passers by. 

—Some unparliamentary language was used in the Dub- 
lin Court of Appeals when the Lord Chief Justice, after 
hearing a long and expensive railway suit, suddenly re- 
membered that he was himself a stockholder and therefore 
an interested party. The lawyers did not seem to take 
the matter at all to heart when a new trial was ordered. 

—It is a perennial source of wonderment to disinterested 
observers how the laces and trimmings in shop windows 
avoid taking fire from the gas burners scattered round in 
their midst. Disinterested observers were not surprised, 
therefore, when a window-full blazed up in Eighth avenue 
the other night, and some $20,000 worth of goods were re- 
duced to ashes and charcoal in twenty minutes. 

—Scene: a street in Boston. Enter a gentleman and a 
young lady, meeting : 

“Oh! where are you going, my pretty maid?” 

“ T’m going to the lecture, sir,” she said. 

“ May I go with you, my pretty maid ?” 

* The subject won’t interest you,” she said. 

** Oh! what is the subject, my pretty maid?” 

“ The final extinction of man,” she said. 
—{Chicago Tribune. 

—A new sensation in the way of railroad accidents 
occurred on a Pullman car last week. A lamp exploded 
and set fire to the curtains, which communicated with the 
woodwork of the car. There were thirty-five passengers 
on board, including many women and children, and al- 
though they all escaped with their lives they saved nothing 
but the scanty clothing in which they were sleeping. The 
cat was wholly destroyed. Mr. Renshaw, a passenger, had 
the presence of mind to pull the bell-rope, but for which act 
the consequences might have been far more serious. 

—Colonel Abram Dally, 83; Lieutenant-Colone] Isaac M. 
Phyffe, 83; Chas. K. Crowley, 91; Henry Morris, 79; David 
Van Arsdale, 83; Jarmenus Doxie, 88; Elijah E. Jenks, 78; 
Michael Van Name, 83; Thomas Blank, 83; Charles Combes, 
84; Thomas Bloome, 83; Samuel Wightman, 83; Chas. 
Baker, 81; Chas. Oakley, 99; M. Maxen, 81; W. D. Sarre, 
78; Henry Bernard, 79; Alex. Brady, 84; Gardner P. Lillie- 
bridge, 77; Geo. Crapier, 80, and Isaac Osborn. Such is 
the list of the veterans of the war of 1812, with their re- 
spective ages, who turned out to commemorate Evacuation 
Day in this city last week. 
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URRIE & CO. 


" No. 315 6th Ave., 
_ BET. 19th AND 20th STs. 


ARB OFFERING 


Cloaks, 
Circulars, 
and Ulsters 
AT LESS THAN COST. 


> Children’s Cloaks a Specialy, 


SILK AND 
| Dress Goods Department. |. 


> Arad, Constable & 0 


ey desire to call attention to their unequaled stock of 
aes © NOVELTIES IN 


_ Embossed and Friese Velvets, 


PLAIN AND FANCY PLUSHES, 
SILK, SATLN AND VELVET BROCADES, 
DAMASSE SILK CORDUROYS, 
PLAIN COLORED and WHITE SATINS, 
TAFFETAS, FAILLES. 


BLACK SILKS, &c. 
Fancy and Plain Camels’ Hairs, 


CLAN, FANCY AND TARTAN PLAIDS, 
ARMURKE CHEN®ETTE EFFECTS, 
MATELASSE AND BASKET DITTO, 
WOOL BROCADES and CORDUROYS. 


Weed ly igs 








ALSO, 
3 EVENING DRESS MATERIALS, 
f THE LATEST STYLES, 


in great variety, 


Suitable for Ball and Party Toilets. 
Broadway, corner 19th street, 


‘} UPHOLSTERY. 
| tmold, Constable & Co. 


Are offering GREAT INDUCEMENTS in 


_ Lace Curtains, 


LACE BED SPREADS ana SHAMS, 
EIDER and ARCTIC DOWN QUILTS, 
TAPESTRY, PERSIAN and EMB’D CLOTH 
TABLE and PIANO COVERS, 
Together with the richest stock of 


Upholstery Materials, 
Furniture Coverings, 
Draperies, &c. &¢., 


To be found in this MARKET, and at the 


LOWEST . PRICES. 
Broadway Corner 19th Street. 


Ladies and Children’s 
Ky FURNISHING DEP’T, 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


| Are o@ering | UNOSO AT. INDOCEMENTS for the 
: ance of the Season in 


*Paris Lingerie and Underwear, 
Infants’ Wardrobes, 
Misses’ and Children’s Suits, 
Boys’ Pant and Kilt Suits, 
Overcoats, &c. 
In FANCY CLOTHS and HANDSOME DESIGNS. 
Also. a General Stock of 


FURNISHING COODS 
= and UNDERWEAR 


Bt For CHILDREN, MISSHS and LADIES, 
; French Coutil and German Woven 


P Corsets. 
Brita! Trousseaux avd infants’ Wardrobes 


To Order at Short Notice. 


Broadway, corner 19th St. 
WASTE SILK. 


g Silk and Machine Twist, oe or Colors, 
Teel. 30 cents per ounce. Adar 


NERD, ARMSTRONG 4 & CO. 
5 469 BROADWAY, New York. 
“Postage Stamps accepted.as money. 
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30TH ANNUAL GREETING, 
MERRY « CHRISTMAS 


E. RIDLEY & SONS 


Grand and Allen Sts., N.Y. 
Santa Claus 


HAS COME. 


WITH LOTs OF gore, TOYS 
es SS ARRI 
AND ALL 80R' 


OF FUNNY ae TO MAKE CHIL- 
DREN HAPPY. 


DOLLS! DOLLS! DOLLS! 
WITH £ZVERY KIND OF FLXINGS. 
DOLLS’ HEADS 
DOLLS’ BODIES 
S’ ARMS, &c. 


NO SUCH. STOCK BITHER IN gua NTITY, 
QUALITY, OR VARIBTY, IN AMBRICA. 


One. -BOXES, 
AGES, HORSKS, 


House Furnishing Goods. 


CHINA 8ETS, GLASSWARE, &c. 
SILVER-PLATED WARE. 
REBLE-PLATED CASTORS, FRUIT DISH Sal 
BU TTHR DISHES. CAKE BASKETS, CARD- 
EIVERS, TOILET SETS. JEWEL CASKETS, 
PICKLE CASTORS, CUPS, &c. 
Standard Goods, Warranted Cheapest in 
this City. 
TREBLE-PLATED NAPKIN-RINGS, 2c., 22c., 
30c,, 35c., 47c., 58. 
EXAMINB OUR STOCK OF EOORS; FANCY 
PERFUMERY - BOXES, DRESSL CASKS, 
HHOMMis on CIGAR-CASES, FANCY STA- 


TION 
Lo THESE DEPARTMENTS— 
VARIETY ATN DESCEI BABLE. 


SHOE DEPARTMENT. 


INFANTS’, MISSES’, YOUTHS’, AND LADIES’ 
BOOTS 
AT UNHEARD-OF PRICES fer QUALITY 
BEAOTIFUL STOCK OF SLIPPERS. 
LADIES’ RUBBERS 22 cts.the PAIR. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311. 311 1-2 GRAND 8T., 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 707 ALLEN STREET. 


FINE MILLINERY GOODS. 


E. Ridley & Sons, 


Grand & Allen Sts., New York. 


ALL OVER OUR ESTABLISHMENT 


NEW GOODS 


AT LOWER PRICES THAN FOR 20 YEARS. 
TWO-TONED RIBBONS. 
DESIRABLE re Nos.5, 7, % 12% 16. 











BAL CE OF. IM- 100. 15¢. 20¢, 25. 25¢. 


ae 
PORTERS’ STOCK. 





TWO-FACED SATIN eons. 9CTS. YARD, 


EVERY D&SIRABLE 8 
FIFTY N&W STYLES IN FANCY RIBBONS, 


BOTH [MPORTED AND DOMESTIC. 





ssl K FLUSHES, LN COLORS AND BLACK, 7ic., 
sik ViELviers, BLACK AND COLORS Tic., 
4, 1 $1.25 $1.50. FASBIONABLE SHAD 
aT KANCY PLUSBES, SILKS, tee ‘FOR 
TRIMMI INGS. 


MANUFACTURER'S STOCK cA THERS. 


TIPS FROM 12 CENTS (Bunch of 3,) to $'5. 


HAT DEPARTMENT. 


re ee — FELT HATS, 25c., 45¢., 65c., 
e Red 
LADIES VELVET: HATS, $1, $1.25, $1.50 UP. 








AMERICAN FELT HATS, 10c., l5e. 


BOYS’ AND MISSES’ HATS—BEAUTIFUL 
— FROM LOW 


CLOSING our TRIMMED HATS AND 
BONNETS, 


me. » $1, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2, $2.25, $3, $3.50. Great 
reduction. 


KID GLOVES, 


NQT WARRANTED. 

2 Buttons, f Buttons, 4 Pte 6 Buttons, 
25cts. 45cts. 6Scts. 75cts. 
MONOGRAMS. (WARRANTED.) 

2 Buttons, 3 Buttons, 4 Buttons, 6 Buttons, Best 
90 cents. $i. $1.23. $1.43, § Glove 

FOR THE MONEY IN AMERICA. 


WINTER GLOVES, IMMENSE 625} em 5c. to 
RIETY, LINED AND FUR TOPSS to $2.26. 


FUR Sy 


SEAL-SKIN SAC UBS. 

RA LONG WAS $130, up. 
FORLINED GikcULA $50, $55, $38 45, $50 up. 
MINK SETS, MUFF aad BOA, ‘B10, ' ‘5 $20, up, 











LARGE ASSORTMENT GENTS’ AND BOYS’ 
eS CAPS, COLLARS and GLOVES, &c., very 
ow prices. 


EDW’D RIDLEY & SONS, 


Nos. 309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND ST., 





NOB. 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, AND 70 ALLEN 8T. 


OVERCOATS AND 
BUSINESS SUITS, 


ALL THE LEADING STYLES, AT 


LOWEST PRICES. 


Boys’ Clothing 
Mddage Shitke aya unbiPiite. 


WADE & CUMMING, 


8th Avenue and 23d ° Street, 
GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


*” JONES. 








1840. 


— Zz ow 
Dress Goods, Z Z_ Boys’ Suits. 


Suits, z Zz .. Millinery. 
Cloaks, 3” Z Fancy Goods 
Shawls Z 2, Hosiery. 
Fars, Z Z Laces. 


Zz 


a JONES *, 


——9 
i EIGHTH AVE. EIGHTH AVE. 


Z 








AND 
a Street. Nineteenth Strect. 


— ~ 


,, JONES ., 








Shoes. Zz 2” ~ 
Ribbons, Z 2 Cloths, 
Underwear Z Z Demestics, 

Upholstery, Z Z Carpets, 
Furniture, Z Z Heuse Furnishing 
—_— Z Goods. 





Fancy Goods, Glassware, Crockery, Silverware, &c. 





t” Now opening an immense stock of Desirable 
and Elegant Goods for the Winter Trade. Great 
variety and bargains throughout the house. All 
orders will receive prompt attention. Samples and 
Catalogues sent free. 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 EIGHTH AVENUE, N. Y. 
Reductions for the Holidays. 


We are determined wd Ba to ae our already 
large country orders, an have 





Ri He MACY & CO, 


14th STREET AND Gth AVENUE, N. Y. 
IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS, AND RE- 
TAILERS OF THE LARGEST VARIETY 
OF FIRST-CLASS 


DRY GOODS 
Fancy Goods 


SOLD BY ANY HOUSE IN AMFRICA. 

IN ANTICIPATION OF THE APPROCHING 
HOLIDAY SEASON, WE DESIRE TO AS- 
SURE OUR PATRONS THAT OUR REPU- 
TATION OF 20 YEARS’ STANDING FOR 
BEING THE “ LEADING HOUSE IN 
AMERICA” IN HOLIDAY GOODS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 

WILL BE FULLY 8US8TAIN- 

ED THIS SEASON. 


MACYS’ 


Santa Claus 


HAVE ALWAYS BEEN SYNONYMOUS TERMS. 
OUR IMPORTATIONS THIS FALL ARE 
HEAVIER, AND EMBRACE A LARGER 
VARIETY OF TOYS, DOLLS. AND 
HOLIDAY GOODS THAN EVER BEFORE, 
DUE NOTICE WILL BE GIVEN OF THE OPEN- 
ING OF THESE GOODS. 
CATALOGUES FURNISHED. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE. 
THE BEST LIGHTED AND MOST BASILY AC- 

CESSIBLE STORE IN NEW YORK. ELE- 
VATED RAILROAD STATION AT THE 
DOOR, SIXTH AVENUE HORSE: 
CARS AND TWO LINES OF 
HORSE-CARS THROUGH FOURTRPENTH-ST, 
PASS THE DOOR INTERSECTING EVERY 
CAR AND 8TAGE LINE LN THE CITY, AND 
CONNECTING WITH EVPRY RAILROAD, 
STEAMER, or FERRY REACHING NEW YORK 


“1K. H. MACY & C0, 
JOHNSON BROS, & C0, 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


WHOLESALE HOUSE, RETAIL House, 
600 & 6 


NEW carey, | “ee Fast 14h Bite» 


OFFER UNUSUAL AND EXTRA- 
ORDINARY BARGAINS 


in French and American Felt and Velvet 
Hats and Bonnets, English and American 
Straw Goods, Ribbons, Velvets, Plushes, 
Satins, Silks, Laces, French Flowers 
and Feathers, Dress and Cloak 
Trimmings, Hosiery, Gloves, 
Ladies’ and Children’s Un- 
derwear, Berlin Wools 
and Fancy Worsted 
Work, Fancy 
Goeds, &c. 


Catalogues & Samples sent on application. 
Goods sent by Mail or Express. 


The Latest Novelties at the Lowest Prices, 








our prices in al: Seperimsente: 


SILKS. 

We offer DRESS SILKS from 8 cts. to $4 pe 
yard, and guarantee our prices to be at least 20 oer 
cent. ander market rates. 

wir a choice assortment of COLORED SILKS, 

8 and SATINS at very low prices. 


DRESS COODS. 


Just received from Auction 10 PIECES SILK 
ee woos. MIXTURES, at $1 per yard; sold last 
week at 

Also 34 {Tons SICLLIAN CLOTHS at 65 cents, 


worth 
ree Assortment of IMPORTED NOVEL- 
TIES from 40 cts. upwards. 


COLORED CASHMERBS, from 50 c 

BLACK C Ym a extra ad I superb 
finish, at 33c., 42c., 50c., 62c., 75c., 85c., etc. 

Our'$1 CASHMERE is worth, fully $1.2. 

MOURNING GOODS of every description. 

CHEAP DRESS COODS. 

TWO CASES FANCY MIXTURES, at 5c., worth 

ONE CASE SUNBURY 8UITINGS. at 8c., worth 

Cc. 

wont CASE COLORD CASHMERES, at ibc., 

THREE CASES HEAVY POPLINSat I7c., worth 


CLOAKS. 


Spt eg of the long continued warm and 
ame w er large Stucks of Cloaks have sccu- 
mulated on the manufacturers’ hands. We have 





JKID GLOVES 


For Ladies and Gentlemen, 


E. 0. WILLETT & €0., 


172 Fifth Avenue, cor. 22d Street, 
have receiveda Full Line of their renowned 
Glove, Crota de Matte. 


FINE SEAL SACQUES 


Redyed in the Best Manner; 
Darkest shades and highest lustre,and lengthened 
out with seal, otter, beaver, or Alaska sable. Time 
for re ory. days. App ply at 3 33 powers st., or at 
the factor 4 Peespen st,. Brook 

BOUGHTON, 33 } foward Street. 


FURS. FURS. 


The Undersigned has removed his Fur Store to 
858 Broadway, between 13th and 14th Sts., where he 
will lengthen Seal Sacques either with Seal, Otter, 

ver, or any oth 4d th 
shape to the Latest Styles at moderate prices. Seal 
Sap hen and Silk Circulars. fur lined, for less than 
in the city. M. MAHLER, 858 Broadway. 














taken advartage of this fact and offer an el 
assortment of Cloaks at lower prices than cost of 
manufacture. 
100 CLOAKS, hand ly tri a with Silk, 
at 1+ 00, worth $8.00. 
45 CLOAKS, All Wool Matelasse, trimmed with 
sil, Ly d-y worth $12 
tof Heavy BEAVER CLOAKS, at $12.00, 
worth tie. 


6 A880 aryoent. from $3.50 up to 
Missre’ v CLOA KS in a rent var lety. ese. 
CIRCULARS, from %5.50 to $25.00. 


SUITS. 


an | the Ketest ee jigns at Low Prices. 
talocue gives tall descriptions. 
Bors’ SUITS in great variety. 


n CLOTHS, SHAWLS. HOSIBRY, LADIES’ 
UND ERGARMENTS, GLOV B38. SCARFs, MIL- 
LINERY, SHOES, KuTs, FI NELS, 
LINENS, CARPSTS, OIL CLOTHS, CURTAINS, 
SHADSS, &c., &c., we offer extraordinary induce- 








ments. 
a for our descriptive Catalogue, which wili 





rwarde 
COUNTRY ORDERS carefully attended to. 














AHEAD ALL THE TIME. 
The very best fres goods 
direct from the im ers at 
half the usual! cost. st plan 
gto Club Fry -S- pl large 
barges 


buyers. 
paid. Quality guaranteed. New terms ap ate 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 4235. 31 and 33 Vesey 8t., N. Y. 


Removal. 


Wood Carpet Co. 


Have Removed to 


31 B. 17th 81, Union Sq, 


NEW YORE. 


send 3c. oma tes book of 
designs and 
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Farm and Garden, 


MORE FARM FACTS WANTED—A GOOD OR- 
CHARD—REPRODUCTION OF GRAPES FROM 
SEEDS—ORIGIN OF THE CLAWSON WHEAT. 


—*J. FW.” writes thus: “Why don’t 
you enlarge your farming department ? 
There is in this country a very large class 
of men, ‘born and brought up on farms, who 
have a thorough love and knowledge. of 
farming, but are following other vocations 
in life. They read with pleasure all farming 
items that come within their reach, es 
pecially the short, much-in-little ones. So do 
give us more’ of them. Your paper would 
be more attractive if there were five or ten 
columns in place of one and a half or so.” 

It is very gratifying not only to please our 
readers but to have them tell us that we do. 
We should be glad te give them more Farm 
and Garden matter but mechanical reasons 
prevent. “The°Christian Union is neither an 
agricultural nor a scientific journal but a 
home paper-of many departments, each of 
which must occupy a prescribed space, A 
little extra pressure in one of these, or in 
the advertising, will cut short another, and 
poor Farm and Garden is as likely to suffer 
asany. This was the case last week, when 
about one half of the prepared matter was 
crowded out. | 

—J. E. Waters, of West Millbury, Mass., 
says the “New England Farmer,” has 
several large orchards on his farm from 





“which he has sold more good apples for the 


time they have been in bearing than any 
other man in his county, and he has never 


- put a plow into the ground since they began 


to bear. Plowing induces excessive growth 
which in time requires much pruning. He 
prunes but very little, and the limbs of his 
trees bend down and touch the ground. He 
tep- dresses the land once in three years and 
never cuts the grass, allowingit to fall 
down and cover the manure. He obtains 
fruit in great abundance and of the finest 
quality. . 

—J. W. Prentiss, a Keuka Lake grape 
grower, lately said in the ‘‘ Country Gentle- 
man ” that no variety of grape could perpet- 
uate its characteristic through the seed. A 
correspondent therefore sends a sample of 
one of his seedlings, requesting the editor 
to name it if possible and then open a sealed 
envelope which would contain the name 
and parentage, The editor did so and pro- 
nounced the bunches good specimens of the 
Delaware, only larger and more heavily 
shouldered. On breaking the envelope he 
found them to be the product of a seedling 
of the Delaware. Mr. Prentiss admits the 
success of the correspondent but says re- 
sults are quite different with himself. All 
Delaware seedlings died; Isibella seedlings 
prove black and white; Catawba dark brown 
or pale red. He calls upon leading experi- 
menters in gra » owing for testimon 
on this oe, an believes that Isabella 
gra be produced from Isabella 

ee from Catawba, or even Dela- 
ware from Delaware. 


—H. C., of Salinas, California, writes for 
information about the origin, etc., of Claw- 
son wheat, which is now so extensively 
raised at the East. We had supposed that 


this wheat was already known in California, 
but a friend, resident here, and an ex- 
tensive grower of wheat in that Bate foe 
us that itis not. He has this 


Lo of it for the present eas slp 


Stacey, of Aubrey Farm, fare 
Geneva, N. Y., has given at different times 
the following account of its o: : Garrett 
B. Clawson, of Ovid, Seneca N. Y., 
was crossing a neighbor's wheat’ stubble 
some twelve years ago and found a head of 
wheat that attracted his attention. He 
sowed it by itself aad raised a pint of wheat; 
sowed the t and had 39 Ibs.; sowed the 
39 Ibs. and eleven dozen bundles which 
Sielded Jas bushels; next year rhe had had 130 
dozens, yielding 8; ne 
dozens and 300 bushels of wheat. oe dozen 
sheaves in shock are usually expected to 
ield one bushel.) A punple of a crop of 
tae bushels by measure weigh: 62 Ibs. 
bushel ps one and four-' acres, 
Wes exhibited at the Seneca Co. fair in 
1871. Since then the Clawson wheat has 


yield was 4614 b 
per acre on eared and 60 bushels pe 
acre on three both the Tread- 
well and the Fultz. amie tine we 
that does not sbardea a 
soon as other kin ds, bas pares well ota ie 
the ‘sheaf or in flour after Last 
ear his wheat was ground and put into 
bags; and atfirst the bread was not as white 
or as light as that from boughten flour, but 
it improved each week. The Clawson lacks 
i uten and is improved by being mixed 
with red wheat. Two years ago the Michi- 
gan Millers’ Association pronounced against 
it and graded it below No. 2 red wheat, 





year ee millers did the 
entacky” sad ai , and the io 








REED 4 BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 


Silver - Plated 
TABLE WARE. 


Table, Dinner, Tea, 43 
and Water Sets, 


EPERCNES, 
FRUIT & CAKE BASKETS, 


BUTTER, BAKING, 
VEGETABLE, and 
ENTREE DISHES, 
TUREENS, 
DINNER, 


BREAKFAST, and 
PICKLE CASTERS, 


Knives, Spoons, Forks, 
Ere. 
Also a Great Variety of 


Vases, Cologne Sets, 


JEWEL and 
CARD CASES, 


CHILDREN’S CUPS, PLATES 
AND BOWLS, 


Candlesticks, 
Candelabra, etc. 

thsi dicing 
We would call es- 
pecial attention -to 
the new design of 
FORK here illus- 
trated, which we con- 
sider superior to any 
other design ever 


manufactured in 
Plate. 


686 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
Mr xo Ooosss 













gOS Detter thaw Boer. &% 
PRICE REDUCED. Nee 
Full of Plain, Practical, Reliable, é 


Paying Information 


for West, East, South, North; for Owner } 
of Cattle, a , Swine, er 
Gardens, or on il Bowe and Lots; for Housckecpe 


OVER 700 Fine ENGRAVINGS 
both pleasing and instructive. 


American Agricuturist 


To Clubs of ten or mort, ene year, post-paid, 
. ONLY $1 EACH, 


4 conan, 1.25 each, ness gry my $2.90. 
One number, 15 ¢. 


1 MAOHIFICENT Seal Pam ENGRAVING fr aL § 
Large PREMIUMS for Clubs. $ 














TU RKISH “BATHS 


50 CENTS, 
344 BROOME STREET, N. Y. 


Cleanest and best in the city. 


Umpire Measuring Jar, 


n indi: oe z uisite in eve 
xine apd bak hag ae pwd 
jour, &c, 


stead of Wi 
and for ¥ Liquids ss gueer quart, ‘pint, 
SAMPLES sent by Wil post on receipt 






of 50 cents, or post paid, on 

rons tof $6 conts. sea > 
unty. an eve ere 

Address GLAS * 


100 Wood st., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 








607, 609 & 611 


ae CARPETS. 
Titus, rs s Brookira, RX. 
beets Se sent et aa pices Chat nk wan oo tan object b fol all who dette ro jastnse Cote Carpets to By 


408, and 611 ys wipdd ST.. opposite Flatbush Ave., BROOKLYN, 
WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 





—iCameron’s Hair Store. 





ete in wher fa afitng manhole of Parisana B 
at very nearly 


W. R. CAMERON, 327 Fulton St., 


immense New Btock of French Hair of the first 


ality, and of the finest silken 


a bag a soll all Jans pat r Braids and Switches 
paid for the unsatisfacto: 
Beautiful Naturat-durl tale ¢ Coanets, Chatelaines, Oeronete New Newt Biyle sng 


bes. Every color and shade. 


opposite Pierrepoint St., Brooklyn. 


ESTABLISHE 





ALL THE CHOICEST BRANDS OF 


FLOUR 


and the Finest Quality of 


BUTTER, 


With a General Assortment of Groceries a 


J. THOMPSON’S, 


121 ATLANTIC AVE., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LATIMER BROTHERS, 


201 & areas Atlantic Avenue, and 196 Grand 
Street, Brooklyn, 

are Goring the ther entire Stock of, AXMINSTER, 

VELV. Y BRUSSELS. TA eat BRUS- 

SELs, THREE PLY AND INGRAIN 


CARPETS 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
F. B. LATIMER. B. G. LATIMER. 


OVINGTON, BROTHERS. 








wae ee Bete nd Pavgnce Goods, 
ood on ‘ayence Ware. ~4-* a8- 
Wedews at and t 


Fancy Goods wa our. own importation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


- and No. 146 State St,. Chicage. 

A. THOMPSON’S — 
Restaurant and Confectionery, 
30 CLINTON ST., 

Between Pierrepont and Fulton Streets. 


Wedding Wependions, porsied Dinners, etc., sup- 
plied with w choice variety 


ora is Cc Ghatons de ; eee 


and 
i fakes 1 Blowers, ete. etc, TK 


Entire outfits of Decorated China, Silver and 
Glass furnished. 


RELIABLE WAITERS SENT IN ALL CASES. 


Mime. A. BENTLEY, 
428 Fulton Street, 


iaeat of FINE MILLINERY.GOODS. 
T Soya ocean on hane at 











Sit ous Line of rot MOURNING 


ooklyn, 





Litk st 6 Makers: FACTORY 
aie) pana of te SP.; REPOSITORY, 288 
@ AV., nearith Av., Brookiyn. 
we ote = sey on hand an assortment of car- 
riages at reduced prices. Coupes, four and #ix seat 
rockaways, extension top phaetons, jump seat top 
and no top phaetons, doctors’ phaetons, buggies 
and depot 8, both new and second-hend. 
We slso apply he rubber-cushioned axles to both 
new and already in use 


-TROY LAUNDRY. 
COLLARS and bg laundried equal to new at 
. DOTY’S 

CGENT’S FURNISHING STORE. 


A New Assortment of Fall and Winter Goods 
just received. Shirts made to order from $1 up. 


213 Fulton St., near Concord, Brooklyn. 








Manx Feeding Bottle, 


Saeaned July 4, 1876, and October 31, 1876. 
Improved Pat., Oct. 1, 1878. 
Always right side up, avaey 
part on be cleaned with the 


ert 
Vm Feeding Bottle, Ree our 
manufacturer. Priee 50 
Agents wanted. Send for 
circular and petee list of rub- 
ber goods. C. B. DICK- 
INSON, 349 Adams &t., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


‘ESTABLISHED 1839. 
8. B. STEWART. LL. V. D. HARDENBERGH 


CARPETINGS, OIL CLOTHS, 
and UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 











AXMINSTERS, $1.75 to $3.00. 
MOQUETTES, $1.75 to $3.00. 
WILTONS, $1.75 to $3.00. 
VELVETS, $1.35 to $2.25. 
BODY BRUSSELS, $1.00 to $1.25. 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, Svc. to $1.10. 


Three-Plys, Ingrains, Mattings, 


OIL CLOTHS, LINOLEUMS, LIGNUMS, &c. 


Lace Curtains, Lambrequins, 


CORNICES, HAIR MATTRESSES, 
WINDOW SHADES, White, Colored and Gilt. 


STEWART & CO., 


174 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 


BURT’S SHOES. 


The best Shoes are those made by 
EDWIN C. BURT, NewYork. 
Ass for BURT’S SHOES, and no- 
tice the stamp on the soleano lin- 
ray heyy the name of Kdwin 
C, Burt in full. Sac geome are 
genuine and warranted. Send to 


E.D. BURT & Co. 
287 Fulton St., 
Brooklyn, N.Y., 
who are his Special Ag’ts, 
for their Illustrated Cat- 
alogue and Price List 

















press. All or- 
ders will re- 
ceive prompt 
attention. 














MOUNTING S. 

















. Lefevre King, $1. Set of Studs, $1. 


to the Lefevre Laboratory in 


nxiking them as desirab me for W sar, Brillianc 
The Ring, Studs, and Ear Drops, as displayed 


M. DU FRENOY, the great: Prenely Scientist: 





(fhe Shah) Stud, $1. 


THE ONLY PERFECT FAC-SIMILE OF THE REAL DIAMOND IN THE WORLD. 


Pronounced by the Academy of France that M. Lefevre has really obtained artificially the true diamond, 
I'he basis of these gems are pure crystals found in the Sierra Nevadas, from whence they are exported 


Lefevre Ear Drops, $1. 


rance, where they are submitted to a chemical and voltaic process, 
BY WHICH THEIR SURFACES ARE COVERED Pps A COATING OF PURE DIAMONDS, 

imparting to them all the BRILLIANCY, HARDNESS, an 

AmCy's and Beauty, as the veritable gems themselves. 


d refractive qualities of the natural diamond, and 


this announcement, are accurate engravings of 


soLtD GOLD MOUNTINGS, CONTAINING THE WONDERFUL LEFEVBE DIAMOND, warranted by certificate U.S. Mint assay. 

ON RECEIPT OF ONE DOLLAR we will send free, by ReaisTERED Matt, to any address 

in America, either article as above represented. Our 

Book on Diamonds,” with illustrations of artistic Diamond J ewelry in solid (14 k.) gold, mailed free. 
Thave seen many imitatinns of diamonds, but never any that could equal the Lefevre Brilliant.—M. ELLROY, Stamford. Conn, 
T am in receipt of a pair of the Wonderful Lefevre Far Drops, for one dollar; to say that I am pleased with them hardly tills the 
bill, they are simply elegant.—ANDREW MORRIS, Hornellsville, N, Y. 

The Wonderfal Lefevre Diamond Ring, for one dollar, came to hand this morning, it is peatts elegant, giving entire satisfaction, 
and eliciting wonder and admiration from all who see it.—W. H. REEDY, Martinsburg. 

The Lefevre Diamonds, mounted in solid gold, are truly marvelous.—B. F. AVERY & RONS, Home and Farm, Louisville. Ky. 

The eminently successful experiments of M. Lefevre silences all doubt of the artificia) reproduction of the true diamond,— 


The Lefevre Diamond most effectually ‘disearbs the slumbers of the possessors of costly gems.—Journal of Science. 


R@- We guarantee the Wonderful Lefevre Diamonds for One Dollar to be mounted in Solid Gold, 
and will cheerfully refund the money if found unsatisfactory. Address all orders to the 


AMERICAN JEWELRY COMPANY, 5 Arcade, CINCINNATI, 0. 


The American Jewelry Company isa pengs and reliable house, 
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PATENTS CHURCH EQUIPMENT:| po Melaizallam. »  Ssctirszies 


In connection with the publication 0 oe the 





TIFIC eg he we con Bolter leitors 
for Patents, Cavea ta, Tradg- barks, Copyr ts, ete , 
for the United ey Ce “toziand’ 
Prange @ Germany, etc. We have ire bes thirtysteur 


yea 
Fatents obtained 1 thro 
SCIEN C AMERICAN. 
iliustrated. weekly paper, ear, shows = 
progress of —s. bs very in’ ng, and has 
enormous circu 
obtain a Patent? The quickest dhd best 
way ‘to obtain a satisf: ry ey eet without ex- 
pense to write to us (isos & 
he invention, with a smal! sketch. 
idea. will 


veats, 
e-Marks, their costs, and how pre procured, with 
hints ‘or Rieriae advances on inventions. 4 
dress MUNN & CO., Publishers of the SCIENTIFI 
AMERICAN, 37 Park Row, New York. 





Rasa 


moran Mab Re A jist 
oT: i 


<Te ORGANS 


$125 to $400 factory prices 
—Mathuerhek gees! for squares— 
eure uprights in America- over 








nee guiarly incorporated Mf’g Co.— 


iapos sent on on thal—4a e Catalogue free. Men- 
Sonmohe Piano Co., 2 bh Street, N.Y. 


(2-HELP! 
FOR THE WEAK, 
NERVOUS AND 

DEBILITATED! 


The afflicted can now be restored to perfect 
health and bodily energy, at home, without 
the use of medicine of any hind. 








PULVERMACHER’S 


ELECTRIC BELTS 


AND BANDS, 


For self-application to any part of the body, 
meet every requirement. 


The most learned physicians and scientific 
men of Europe and this country indorse them. 


These noted Curative appliances have now 
stood the test for upward of thirty — _ 
are protected by tters-Patent 
principal countries of the world. The y were 
decreed the only Award of Merit for Electric 
Appliances at the great World’s Exhibitions 

aris, Philade oo and elsewhere—and 
have been found the most valuable, safe, 
simple, and efficient known treatment for 
the eure of disease 


READER, ARE YOU AFFLICTED? 


and wish to recover the same degree of 
health, strength, and energy a8 experienced 
in former years? Do any of the following 
symptoms or class of symptoms meet your 
diseased condition? Are you suffering from 
ill-health in any of its many and mulltifari- 
ous forms, Peay ee upon a ~ oy ie 
ous, chronic or functional disease? 
feel nervous, debilitated, fretful, timid, and 
lack the power of will and action? Are 
subject to loss of momen have spellsof fa ~ 
ing, fullness of blood in the h , feel listless 
moping, unfit for business or pleasure, and 
subject to fits of melancholy? Are your kid- 
neys, stomach, or blood, in a disordered con- 
dition? Do you suffer from ae 
neuralgia or aches and pains? Are you timid, 
nervous, and forgetful, and your mind contin- 
uall dwelling on the ave pow Have you lost 
confidence in yourself and energy for business 
[aes ama Are you subject to any of the fol- 
wing symptoms: Réstless nights, broken 
sleep, nightmare, dreams asd dteamnen at ob of the 
heart, dizziness in the head, dimness of sight, 
and other despondent symptoms ? 


THOUSANDS SUFFER 


from these various diseased conditions, who, 
from ys ae or the want of knowledge 
of the er means 0: cure, often prolong 
theirsu prings. Why, then, further neglect a 
subject so > productive of health and happiness 
when there is at hand a means of restoration? 


PULVERMACHER’S 
ELECTRIC BELTS & BANDS 


cure these various diseased conditions, after 
all other means fail, and we offer the most 
convincing testimony direct from, the af- 

flicted themselves, who have been restored to 


HEALTH, STRENGTH, AND ENERGY, 


after drugging in vain for months and years, 

Send now for DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET and 
THE ELECTRIC QUARTERLY, @ large Illus- 
trated Journal, containing ‘fall particulars 
and INFORMATION WORTH THOUSANDS. Cop- 
ies mailed free. Call on or address, 


PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CO., 
212 Broadway, New York. 





gas Avoid bogus appliances claiming elec- 
trie qualities. Our Pamphlet explains how to 
distinguish the genuine from the spurious. 


h us are noticed in the]. 
‘his jexee and splendid |. 








And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES. 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


¢| HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


The Largest Assortment in the City. 


Switches, Frizzes, Curls, Waves, Wigs, &c. 

The fashionabieand convenient Manifold, the 
Stylish Coquet Coiffure and all the iatest Parisian 
Novelties Tor arranging the hair. Pg page Illus- 
trated Catalogue free. Send for 


HB. JULIAN, 301 Canal wll N. ¥. 
Established li years. 


The Surprise Hair Balm. 


Prepared purely from Barks, Roots and Flowers; 
contains no poisonous in ients; beautifies and 
promotes the growth of Hair; prevents its falling 
out and eradicates dandruff. ce $1. 


THE ALMO HAIR COLORING. 


Justi getebeated for pestorseg tA A to its 
nataral color, strengthening t and as a 
dressing is unsurpassed for roduging a safe and 
glossy appearanee. ice $1. ufacti 

solely by H. JULIAN. Bul C Canal st. N.Y. 


PURCHASERS oF BOOKS 


Subscribers { 
50 per cent 

MARSHALL'S 

AND SUBSCRIPTION HOUSE 











dabe! Day ANS AS ol 
Va & Ve bwreviisd 


PUBLISHIN 


betvure buying any Buok, or renewing your 
per or Magazine, none 
at you want, and 
at. 8ee Christian Un on. 
467, second column. Fuil 


Endorsed by all the Teading Publishers, 


clu 
HARPER ‘& BROTHERS, 
youn ‘ON, OSGOOD & CO 


ET: co, 
ay ge eat SONS. 
FRANK LESL 


WITHOUT EXTRA COST A BEAUTIFUL 


wo R K 

OF 
ART! 
THE MODEL PRES: 


is the simplest, easiest runnir.g 
fastest most perfect press ped 4 
invented, and guaranteed to be 
M Thoroughly Reliable 
OD L Any smart boy can manage it, and 
lo hundreas of dollars worth of work ayear. It saves 
5usiness men all their printing bills. esses as low 
1s $3. For business printing, $10 to $35. Rotary 
foot power, $100 to $160. Over 6,000 now in use, 
and a Prize Medal awarded at the Paris Exposition. 
The Leading Press of the World. 
A handsomely illustrated 124 page book, entitled 
HOW TO PRINT and copy of the PRINTER'S GUIDE, 
with _~ Cry] mailed for 10 cents. Address 
J. W. DAUGHADAY & CO., Inventors and Man’frs. 

* No. 723 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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> a 
< wu 
Sp Rag: 
-Bid & * 
doe AB 
© J 
gilve, a bbe 
—— & fay 
yeau OR © Fi Fa ie 
ANGELIQUE [@ 2 Pe he 
Ton o¥ .O 4) 
OTH-WA a mee 
635 BROADWAY ka fe 
NEW-YORK. By Bs ‘slots 
m 
Bf 
NATIONAL 


Printers’ Warehouse, 
tee BARCLAY ST., N.Y. 


Ae ee er ntanet. | as 
HENUY SMITH, Pioprietor. 

Printing Presses ‘and 
Outfits, smali and large. 





Catalogues of 120 pages 

mailea ‘for 15 ve, oo ecba 
Those answ answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor u the Adver« 
tiser and the Pub er by stating | 
that they saw the adve eut in 


the Union 











|MITCHELL; VANCE & CO. 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Artistic Gas Fixtures, 
CLOCKS AND BRONZES, 


METAL AND: PORCELAIN LAMPS, 


ORNAMENTAL METAL WORE, 
FOR 


Churches, Dwellings, &c., 
836 & 838 BROADWAY, 


AND 


[3th St, near Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 


MITCHELL, VANCE 
& CO. give special atten- 
tion to furnishing dwell- 
with GAS FIxX- 
TURES, in the Newest 
and Most Original Styles, 


ings 


and of Designs, if desired, 
specially adapted to the 
furniture and decoration. 
Careful and competent 
workmenemployed. Un- 
equalled assortment in 
our warerooms cheer- 
fally shown to visitors. 


Bucke E BELL FOUNDRY. 

Bells of Pure Copper and Tin 

for Churches, Schools, Fire 

Alarms, Farms, etc. Futiy 

WARRANTED. —e 
Cincinnati, 


sent Free. VANDUZEN & TET, 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, Ra N. Y. 
Manufacture a superior qual Ul t Bells. 
Spec attention given to C H BELLS 
Wlhustrated Catalogue sent Ld 














-AGENTS WANTED. 


HE BEST SELLING BOOK EVER_ISSUED: 
THE tatty 2 ART, A! History of CERAM- 
ICS, Pottery, &c., by Mrs. AMDEE E. COTTER. 
oat Boition, paper, 12mo, 25c. Agents wanted, 
hberal, sales enormous, prospectus free. Ad- 
Heese, Useful Arts Pub. Co., 2 Stuyvesant 8q., N.Y. 











1 S2e5CIORTICON 


Improved and Carefull 


HAGIC LANTERN SLIDES. 


af 1340 ae 8t., Philadelphia. 
an 





‘for private or 
for public use, they stand 


Briontiee wee. ~nsaloanes 10cts, 
icom Manual,é6th Ed 75 
Sieant ‘endid Outfits at Bottom prices.” » 








AGENTS WANTE 


for several first-class Illus 
trated eeadeea ot Books 
Special territory assigned. Desc ve remare 
hay terms, mai on a + ee oo B. Li 
oott & Co. (Subscription t), Pubs., Philadelp' 


ANTED AGENTS, for 
Witian CullenBryant’s} «: 


LATEST AND GREATEST WORK, 
1 J! others combined. Richly Illustrat- 
oa. "Has the NEW BRY RAPHY 


ANT >» 
and New Steel Portrait. Sold only by Subscription. 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, New York. 


The most 
remarkable 
PATCH BLUING ever 


ay ‘ve “Saad 


-BLUE 


AGENTS, READ THIS. 


We will pay Agente a Salary of $100 per month 
and expenses, or allow a ——¥ commission to sell 
ny new ows Sonseseul ses a — We mean what 
we «a ample free 

“SHERMAN & CO. Marshall, Mich. 








by AF, , oe ow 
77, BRIDE & 5, 3 
2 Bropéway, 











Best Light for Readin 
Circularssentfree. W. e. 60 Warren *t., N 


Sewing, and Stud 


NY 





THE PERFECTED 


oo 


The Most Acceptable Holiday Gift to 
a Minister. 





Taking the place of, it gives relief from all 
the physical troubles engendered by the pen, 

Writing four times as fast as the pen, it 
quickens the brain. 

Making large ROMAN characters, which can 
be distinctly read in dimly-lighted pulpits, it 
saves the eyes and helps the elocution. 

In the mental process ef composition it is as 
fully absorbed as the pen or pencil, one work- 
ing with it instinctively in a short time. 





Descriptive Circulars furnished by 


FAIRBANKS & CoO. 


311 Broadway, New York City; 
Or any of 
FAIRBANKS’S SCALE WAREHOUSES. 


Sole Agents for the World. 


“VIVITO INF ANS.” * 








\G 
TRADE MARKS 
TO PHYSICIANS AND MOT 
The BEST FOOD for INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 
“The best artificial food Lhave ever known.”’— N, 
White, M, D.,118 East 85th St., New York. "tore bene- 
ficial ls any other food J have ever used.’?—A bbo' - 
-D. " Ls} —_ 38th New York. ** ig ~~ e 
as rep ns for Mt Food without benefit to 
my child, I pera the Cereal Mil The frat month the 
child gained four pounds an¢ yet liyam ering ”—D.D 
eekman, Bowery, New York. , Sol al Druggists 
and Grocers everywhere eacetictaret by the ( 
MANUFACTURING, 60. 18 College Place, New York. 


ADVERTISE 
IN CANADA. 


NTARIO is the leading Province of the 
Dominion, having over one-half of the 
whole population within its borders. London 
is situated in the centre of the most pros- 
perous portion of Ontario, in a direct line 
between Detroit and Buffalo, and is the main 
| gene point and source of political and 
tae. Other news for the West. 


j THE LONDON 
ADVERTISER 











: » inal | 50,000 copies, every 
eerie not only in Ontario, but throughout the 
whole Dominion. It will be found upcn trial 
that THE ADVERTISER is a thorough and com- 
plete medium of communication with the 
people of Ontario, including merchants, 
mechanics, farmers and all classes. (~ Con- 
sidering the extent and character of the 
circulation, it is confidently asserted that its 
rates are cheaper than those of any other 
newspaper. 

@” For rates of advertising, address the 
leading American Advertising Agents, or 


JOHN CAMERON & CO.,, 


Advertiser Office, 





LONDON, ONT., CANADA. 
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CHINA AND GLASSWARE 


At... Beth 4 PRICES. 


Pine We ion Diunet rage dewacom plat, 100 ra 
ape Sian “i ie, 
ahaa ote xi whee ie gers, dow 3 
Ps Sutinnine’ Goobs. 
ean BS m a -?*- @ speciaity. Li- 
——— Catalogue Srise-liet’ mailed p: Ais 
Pre HADLEY, Cooper institute! NL Y. C1 


ouds carefully selected and pecked for Ts 
mm free Of charge. Sent C. 0. D. of P.O. 


as wi 


Roney ofder. 


WILHELM & GRAEF, 
1152 Broadway, 
Near 27th Streat, New York. ‘ 


China, Glass & Pottery 


Personal Selection. 
sg Direct Importation. 








EST PRICES. 
* a TION SOLICITED. 


ENQUIRE FOR THE 


Middletown Plate Co’s 
SYPERION ELECTRO-PLATED WARE, 


YARD METAL. 
HEAVY PLATE. 
. NE FINISH. 
Showroom, 13 John Street, New York, 
Factory, Middletown, Conn, 


For Sale by all Leading Dealers. 
2" Union Square ~S a — than Union Square 


T. B. BYNNER, 
Watches, Diamonds and Fine Jewelry, 


AMERICAN AND SWISS WATCHES, 
Wholesale and Retail, 


613 BROADWAY, 
St. Nicholas Hotel.) NEW YORK. 
&@" No trouble to show Goods. a3 


The “ Manhattan” 
Student Lamp 


The best Student Lamp in 
m™ the world. Thewick is regu- 
ig lated by turning a key at the 
= bottom of wick tube without 
moving a hot and greasy 
burner as in the foreign 
Lamp. For sale by all Lamp 
precae Manufactured nt 


Manhattan Brass Co,, 


83 READE ST., N. ¥; 


SCROLL SAWS. 


FANCY W008, DESIGNS, 
SAW BLADES, and Mater- 
ial for Scroll Sawing. 


Fleetwood & Dexter Machines 
First-Class Tool Chests. 
Send for our Circular. 


PRATT & C0, 53 Fulton St, 
























NEW YORK. 
SCROLL SAW DESIGNS. 
FREE. FREE. FREE. 


Send stamp for new Catalogues. 
L. H. RUSSELL: Stratford, Conn: 


ALBEMARLE HOTEL 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Broadway, 5th Ave & 24th Street, 


Facing Madison Square, 
NEW YORK. 


L. H. JANVRIN & CO., Proprietors. 
SYPHER & CO., 


INVITE ATTENTION TO NEW INVOICES, NOW 
ON EXHIBITION, OF 


Antique Furniture, 
BRBONZES, CLOCKS, 
ANCIENT POTTERY, 
CHINA from SEVRES and DRESDEN, 

with a Large Collection of 
BRIC-A-BRAC 


from a Connoisseur now in Europe. 


No. 593 BROADWAY. 


Stationery, Engraving & Printing 


Please examine the following wren which you 

will find about Fifty Per Cent. Less than the 
usual charges for first-ciass er gruved work 

Engravin 

in Scrip 











worth #8. 


Wedding and Party Orders atiow 

— Crests and Coat of Arms 

graved. Litaminating. Stamping 

and ft Printing. Grea’ argains in 
English and French Stationery. 


LSM. TT ion 


and cats > 
&c., send t 
3 cent. staan pe. 


D. S. PILLSBURY, 
No, 680 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


And every requisite toe the House and \Tablé at greatly reduced , 
pped daily | 





sree con 
‘ 15 Frey 





@ for th the Holidays 


andest Display 
LARGEST ASSORTMENT rN THE UNITED STATES 


OF FIRST-CLASS 


China, Glass, Cutlety, Hardware, Silver and Woodenware, 
Fire Sets and Stands, Andirons, Coal Vases, Hearth 
Brushes, Dinner, and Tea Sets, Chamber-ware} 
and Table-ware for the Holidays, Cooking 
barry: Tin, Copper and 
Iron Wares, 


. 





Goods bie yes bgt in city, or skillfplly boxed free and shi 
« “ page price-list free, and every attention paid to enquiries 
y mail. 





E. D. BASSFORD, 


Nos.’ 1, 2, 3, 12, 13, 15, 16 & 17 


COOPER INSTITUTE, NEW YORK CITY. 


PERRY & at Tee we 















§ Sampies of our ieading 8 
Pamous U" 


§ STEEL 
PENS. 










jis, Blakeman, Taylor & C0. 


Sole Agents forU.S. New York. 


















1D ASD Dees of the FINEST TA BLE E CUTLERY 
superior to yeah ia nd age ent oot or 
b por bdr (go 


ane see open 


WILLCOX & GIBBS [Quality and Merit. 


‘Ne ew Automatic 


‘nie HTEST RUNNING, SWIFTEST, EASIEST IN WORKING, MOST DURABLE. 
\ Only Sewing Machine in the world with NO TENSION to manage. 

Simplest in mechanism, easiest to learn, and never out of order. 

Send for Descriptive Circular. WILLCOX & GIBBS S. M. UO., 658 Broadway, New York, 


A USEFUL HOLIDAY PRESENT. 


Give your wife, daughter or “friend” one of those 
New Light-Running 


SINGER FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


Prices Greatly Reduced. Agencies Almost Everywhere. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


THE SINCER MAMUFACTURINC CO., 
Principal Office, 34 Union Square, New York. 


Bic: TRIBUNE. 


eee ween eee sere seerecseeeseees 


Office. 
ne Post Office, ‘and one free co gopy 
WEEKLY” RIBUNE— One o copy, 1 year...$2 00 WEEKL TRIBUNE, a copies, i year. $14 00 
Five lL year 8 enty copies, | year 23 00 
Any number of TAD above 20 at the same rate. Additions to clubs may be: made atany time. Remit 
by P.O. order or in registered letter. 


PREMIUMS TO FRIENDS SENDING LOCAL CLUBS: 
—. five T UNE NOV. 

Fer a gis? of fo Wretlies, ie cael onpy of THE Win WEEKLY, or a copy of the Greeley Memorial 

olume., ip ec Ay or any nial 5 of THE TRIBUNE Novels. 

For a Cl Club of 20 Weeki EB SEMI- W &EKLY TRIBUNE Waenes. either 

















F a ~ ye "30 Weeki mm. ee i: we L kaog of Bare sin a me aise sae of Tit E TRIBUNE 
or a Club of es.-TH MI-WEEKL an any eight o 
overs’ ;or Mr of a Busy Life,” 7 sheep ba i at Tefal). r+# the same 





Fer = Cini of 50 Weeklies.—THE DAILY TRIBUNE One year, and either of the above-mentioned 
books, or the series of TRIBUNE Novels. 
(One emo pl! om will count as two Weeklies in the above. Double numbers of THE TRIBUNE 


Novels count as tw 
Instead of Ate: five TRIBUNE Novels, we will ane, if bf ee . pam bhiet copies, in soos type, of 
4c Oonferenc E TRIBUNE’S fulf'exposure 0: The Oipher ipher 


Peleg Ug! ty Bay in sheet-foran f 1 place of any three. TRIBUNE Novels. 
UNEXAMPLED PREMIUMS. 
GET THE BEST. 


 WEBSTER’S GREAT UNABRIDCED QUARTO DICTIONARY 
THE LATEST; AND BEST ($12) EDITION, containing 3,000 Illustrations and Colored Piates. 


A) ENT TO ANY 0 
BEMITT IN PRIOR TO APRIL 1, 
og vee oy: ai etetaaie, in advance, or $16 for eight 1-year subscriptions to Lad 


it at id cc tu ne in advance, or $30 for ten one-year subscriptions to the | 
$30 5 a taint three-years’ -- aon in advance,to THE DAILY TRIBUNE. 


THE GREATEST PREMIUM YET. A $210 Estey Organ Free. 


! pec 





ER 


BROTHER 
»PIANOS 


Have shown themselves so far superior * at 
others in excellence of woekimanebh Ap, aia 
of. touch, beauty of .tone and great 


ticity 
durability, that they are now earnestly sought 
for by persons desiring the 
VERY BEST PIANOS. 
Low Prices. Easy Terms. 


CAUTION: No Decker Pianos genuine unless marked 

DECKER BROTHERS, 
NEW YORK, 

No. 33 UNION SQUARE, N. Y- 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


i; No. 46 East 14th S&t., 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


HANBURY SMITH & HAZARD'S 


Table Seltzer. 


The essential ingredients of the best table waters 
are here presented in such proportions as to please 
the most fastidious palate, affording a wholesome, 
refreshing and invigorating beverage, allaying 
thirst and assisting digestion. It challenges com- 
parison with any known water—natural or artificial 
and is exactly the thing to mix with wines, 
liquors or flavoring syrups. It is erystal clear, 
bright, colortess and sparkling; all ite ingredients 
are chemically pure; it retains the gas as long as 
any natural water. 


35 UNION SQUARE. 
Hinrichs’s 19th Annual Display. 


TOYS, CAMES, 
ST. GERMAIN LAMP, 


The best in the World. 
SUITABLE FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


FRENCH CLOCKS, BRONZES. 
DINNER AND TEA SECS, 

RICH ENGRAVED AND CUT GLASS. 
BRIC-A-BRAC, DRESDEN AND SEVRES 
CHINA. 

STATUARY, FANCY GOODS. 

10,000 ARTICLES. 


LOW PRICES. POLITE ATTENDANCE. 
Goods sent home. 


29, 31 & 33 PARK PLACE, 
Foot Metropolitan Hievated Railway Station, N.W. 


1F YOUR WASTE PIPES 


ARE STOPPED, 


instead of sending for a 
Plumber, 
























* Use one of our 


RUBBER 
Elastic Force Cups. 


Sent by mail on receipt of 
price, 

50 CENTS. . 
HODGMAN & CO, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
27 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 
Send for description. 


THE HOME LIGHT OIL 


Is the best "burning oil ever made, It cannot 
explode, as it stands a fire test of 150 degrees. 


H. B. RICCS, Sole M’f’r. 


150 Front St., New York. 


DEVOE’S 


-Brilliant Oil- 


Recom mantee 5 for safety by Fire Gomsiesionors. 











THE TRIBUNK wakes an offer to churches. asent societies and others, more amaring | than any- 
hing yet done tn the ae £4 i pes ReLY T it ums, For 200 subscriptions from one Post Office, or 
ts immediate vicinity, to TH T TRUNK, at the | west club rate ($1.25 each). we wil! send, 
paid, the papers, a pA 0 Ketoy Or subscribers, for one year. apd will send also to the 
or person forwu rding hoo crab the. eu10 


Ofgan, co the best in the market—style 
Sol, doubie seven stops ia, viola, vox jub 


viz: meld 
Bhus, fur 20 subseriptions to 1 H® i WEEKLY THIBUNE at the Soeaat he 
$250 in er and $210 in the finest organ of its size made in America. 


THE TRIBUNE, New York City. 





i h-B—t34 
S| 


b rate, the club receives. 


. Sag 1 force and 11 forte. ; 


Chiefs of Fire Departments and Ipsur ‘nce C*. 
enerally. Free from all fauitsin bur: ing. THE 
EVOE MANUFACTURING CO., SoLE PRUPRI- 
ETORS, 80 BEAVER STREET, N. Y. 


W BEDDING CANOPIES, Dancing Cloths, 
and Camp Chairs +, let for Satocternmonte. 
at Low Prices at SKELTON’S AWNING 

BANNER end #LAG vA goa wc, 1 


Ws Broad: 
way, between 32d and 33d Sts., New York, 
Orders by mail promptly £3 to. 











